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Lukas Vischer 


PREFACE 


How must the office of deaconess in the Church be understood ? Should the 
Church have a special office of deaconess at all ? And if so, what form should it 
have, what functions should be assigned to it, and how must it be understood in 
relation to other forms of service which women exercise in the Church ? Many 
churches are concerned with these questions today. Deaconesses are a vital force 
in most churches, yet their role is understood quite differently in the various tradi¬ 
tions. As the churches come closer to one another, it becomes more urgent to 
reach a common definition of what is meant by “deaconess”. Especially must 
those churches which are seeking to unite face this task. 

This question is not only presented by the ecumenical movement, however. 
It is in coming to terms with the modern situation that the churches are also called 
into question. They must examine whether their traditional forms stand up to 
the demands of the present situation. They are forced in various ways to seek out 
and follow new paths. Yet the required renewal cannot be achieved through a 
simple accommodation to contemporary circumstances, but rather through com¬ 
mon reflection on the task given to Christ’s Church. 

The Commission on Faith and Order first called a consultation to discuss the 
office of deacon in the Church (1964). The results of the deliberations were sum¬ 
marized and published in a short report. 1 This report, however, left open the 
question of woman’s role in the diaconate. A second consultation (September 5-8, 
1965, in Presinge near Geneva) attempted to clarify this question. This consulta¬ 
tion found the problems to be more numerous and complicated than had been 
the case with the office of deacon. 

The many different forms of service rendered by women have been considered. 
The joint study led to some directives which may be of importance for the renewal 
of the Diaconate. The discussions have shown that the ecumenical conversation 
on this question is promising, and the report goes out in the hope that it will be 
accepted by the member Churches of the World Council and that they will take 
further action upon it. 


1 The Ministry of Deacons , Studies of the World Council of Churches, No. 2, 1965. 
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The report is implemented by a number of short studies. Some of them show 
how the service of women is understood in the different confessions and on what 
points it needs reform. Others are extensions of some of the statements in the 
report. Most of these studies were formulated by theologians who attended the 
conference personally and helped to draft the report. Their aim is to make some¬ 
what clearer what the attitude of the report is to the widely differing situations in 
the Churches. 
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PART I 


The Report of the Consultation: 
The Office of Deaconess in the Church 


I. 


Theological Basis 


1. CHRIST AS DIAKONOS — THE CHURCH AS DIAKONOS 

In the New Testament Christ himself is called diakonos , and his whole ministry 
can be understood as diakonia for God and men. He humbled himself and became 
man in the form of a servant (Phil. 2 : 7). He came not to be served, but to serve 
(Mk. 10 : 45). Therefore he followed the way of suffering and died on the cross. 
He appeared again among his disciples as the risen victor over death. Even as the 
risen Lord he remains the “sympathizer”, the “fellow sufferer” (John 20 : 20; 
Heb. 4:15, sympcithesai). He influences the fellowship of his disciples through 
his presence in the Word and above all in the Eucharist. In making them like 
himself, he lets them participate in his service, until the time finally comes when 
all will be subordinated to him. 

The sphere of Christ’s work is the whole creation. God, the Father , includes 
in his love everything that has proceeded from his hands. He protects it from 
corruption and maintains it till the time of the consummation and fullness for which 
he has determined his creation. This his purpose is fulfilled in the Son. He over¬ 
comes the Satanic powers which oppress the creation ; he heals diseases and infirm¬ 
ities ; he breaks the power of death. His coming reveals symbolically the coming 
of a new heaven and a new earth. He reveals that everything has been created 
through him and unto him. Creation has not yet been released from nothing¬ 
ness ; it waits for its liberation. The Holy Spirit is poured out in the hearts of 
those who hold in faith to Christ’s work. They are not removed from the created 
world, and their faith is vulnerable. The Holy Spirit is given to them as a guarantee 
of the coming kingdom, and he is continually at work in order that the victory won 
by Christ can be brought to fulfillment. 

The Church is called to witness to the glorious deeds of God. It should praise 
God continually for them. It should proclaim the joyful message, and at the same 
time confirm it through its service to suffering humanity. Christ’s diakonia must 
be reflected in its life. The Church is also diakonos ; just as Christ emptied and 
humbled himself, so the Church must empty and humble itself in the service 
to the world bound by darkness. 

This service is effected in many ways. Just as the whole work of Christ can be 
described as diakonia , so the whole task of the Church can be understood as 
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diakonia. To be sure, the Church’s diakonia must also express its solidarity with 
those who find themselves in any spiritual or physical distress. The diakonia word 
group includes this specialized meaning in the New Testament as well. The 
broader and the narrower sense of diakonia do not stand alongside one another 
like parallel lines. Each conditions the other. The broader sense carries within 
it the bias to the special use, and this finds its theological definition only in the 
context of the broader meaning. In this sense the special office of the diaconate 
can be ascribed to the Church’s service toward those who are in need of active 
brotherly assistance. 


2. WORSHIP, PROCLAMATION, AND SERVICE 

If the true character of the Church’s diakonia is to be rightly understood and 
practised, it must be seen in its indissoluble connection with the life of the Body 
of Christ. It may never be considered apart from worship and proclamation. 
What is expressed in words by preaching must be attested in deeds by active 
service; as the congregation praises God in worship and is renewed through 
sharing in Christ’s work, it is equipped for new service. The relationship between 
worship and works of love must be especially emphasized. When the congrega¬ 
tion turns to God in worship, it always brings the suffering world before him in 
intercession, but it cannot prove itself in fraternal assistance if it remains always 
“on its knees”. Separating worship from diakonia leads of necessity to a two-fold 
loss of substance : the act of worship loses its orientation towards the world, and 
the works of love lose their spiritual content. The relationship finds its deepest 
expression in the celebration of the Eucharist, for this is the place where Christ, 
the diakonos , who carried the misery of the whole world, who draws us into his 
reconciliation and grants us to share already in his coming kingdom, gives himself 
to us. 


3. THE DIACONATE OF THE CHURCH 

The whole Church, with all its members, is called to brotherly service toward 
its neighbour. But if the Church is to fulfil this God-given task, it requires a 
special diaconate, men and women who devote themselves in a special way to this 
task. They are not a substitute for the Church. They do not relieve the Church of 
its responsibility. The purpose of their special office is rather to open up the life 
of service for the whole Church. They are representatives of the Church in the sense 
that through their work and activity they remind people generally and members 
of the congregation in particular of their mission of brotherly service. 

From the earliest period the Church has set apart both men and women for 
this office. Women have not performed works of charity only in a general way, 
but have exercised a special office recognized as such by the Church. Although 
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the offices of deacon and deaconess have, in some respects, different roots and do 
not correspond exactly, a distinction has not been made in this respect. Both 
have worked in their own way within the diaconate of the Church. 


II. 

The Particular Circumstances for the Diaconate of Women 


4. THE VARIOUS FORMS OF WOMEN’S SERVICE IN THE CHURCH 

The office of deaconess can be understood in its nature and function only when 
we recall that various forms of special service by women have been developed in 
the Church through the years. The office of deaconess does not correspond in 
every regard to the office of deacon. Historically it developed from different 
origins, and other forms of service have had a decisive influence both at the 
beginning and in the course of time. 

The various forms of service must be distinguished especially because other¬ 
wise terms are easily confused. The expression “deaconess” does not mean the 
same thing in all churches. What is called “deaconess” in one tradition exists in 
another tradition under another name, while the designation “deaconess” is 
bound to another function in that church. The conversation between the churches 
is made considerably more difficult thereby, and since emotions which cannot be 
ignored are often bound to the understanding of the office, some clarification is 
imperative. 

a) Widows . We learn that even in the earliest period certain widows occupied 
a special place in the Church. From the beginning the Church acted in a special 
way on behalf of widows and orphans (Acts 6 , et. al. ). Widows were not only 
supported, however, but were also given particular functions. Scripture testifies to 
this (I Tim. 5:9). It is even more clearly documented in the earliest post-Apos- 
tolic Church (Polycarp, Phil. IV, 3 ; Trad, apost. 37, 1-6; Canones apostolorum 
ecclesiastici XXI). They were primarily set apart for prayer (constituitur propter 
orationem) ; occasionally they seem also to have performed a special caritative 
ministry to other women. In any case, the term “widow” early became a tech¬ 
nical term (Ignatius, Smyrn. XIII, 1). The office of widow apparently took 
on various forms and also remained in use for longer or shorter periods of time in 
the different parts of the Church. Once it had disappeared, practically no attempts 
to revive it were made and it exists in no church today. 

b) Deaconesses. A women is called a deacon ( he diakonos) in the New Tes¬ 
tament (Rom. PS': 1-2). At the beginning of the second century we hear of women 
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helpers ; apparently we have here the designation of an office (ancillae quae 
ministrae dicebantur , Pliny to Trajan, Ep. XCVI, 8). From the third and fourth 
centuries onwards, numerous texts witness to the existence of deaconesses, at least 
in the eastern half of the church. They had a clearly defined office. They were 
consecrated by the bishop and belonged to the clergy. Like the deacon, they stood 
in a particular relationship of dependence on the bishop. Their tasks corresponded 
in many respects to those of the deacons. They visited the poor, gave instruction 
to women, and assisted at their baptism. They guarded the doors on the women’s 
side of the church. They were the connecting link between the bishop and the 
women of the congregation. They brought the elements of the Eucharist to the 
homes of the sick. Their tasks were distinct from those of the deacons in that their 
activity was directed to women and that administrative questions fell into the 
background. There is also a difference, naturally, in that they could not be 
ordained to higher offices. Many deaconesses lived alone; occasionally we also 
hear that they were bound together in a common life. The office of deaconess 
flourished during several centuries, at least in the East. In the early Middle Ages 
it fell into disuse and remained in a changed form only in certain cloisters. In the 
East even today individual nuns are consecrated as deaconesses. In the West the 
office was not continued. 

c) Monastic communities. The monastic community developed in the fourth 
century and was a form of church life which quickly became dominant. Men’s 
and women’s communities were formed which, separated from the world, led a 
life of worship, meditation, and intercession apart from the world. The monastic 
community influenced the history of the office of deaconess, but must be dis¬ 
tinguished from it. To be sure, both the individual nuns and especially the monas¬ 
tic community as a whole practised works of charity and were often places of 
refuge for the needy. The emphasis, however, was placed on the subjection of a 
closed community to a definite discipline of prayer, asceticism, and the spiritual 
life. They do not act, as did the deaconesses, in the congregation on direct assign¬ 
ment by the bishop, but stand over against it as more or less independent com¬ 
munities. The decline of the office of deaconess is historically related to the rise of 
the monastic movement. As monasticism prevailed in the Church, the deaconesses 
were also integrated into it. The remains of the diaconal office survived only 
within the cloistered communities. 

d) Sisters of Charity. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there 
developed within the Roman Catholic Church a new ecclesiastical form of service : 
communities of women who devoted themselves primarily to the service to the 
poor, the sick, and the needy. They led a common life, but were at the same time 
active in the Church in many ways. Often their activity was limited to a particular 
kind of need. Although they were similar in many respects to the monastic com¬ 
munities, they represented, nonetheless, a new type. They were founded to work 
in the Church and to contribute to its renewal. Some characteristics of the dea¬ 
conesses of the early Church reappeared here. But they were not created with the 
intention of renewing this office. 
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e) Mother-Houses. These houses, first founded by Fliedner and later by 
others, correspond to the Roman Catholic institutions and to a certain extent were 
created according to this model. The sisters belong to a community, a mother- 
house, and work in hospitals, kindergartens, and at similar tasks. Many were 
placed, especially recently, as sisters in congregations. Fliedner intended in this 
way to renew the office of the early Church and reintroduced, therefore, the title 
of “deaconess”. We must not ignore the differences, however. The deaconesses 
belong to a special community within the Church; they do not stand primarily 
under the authority of the congregation which they serve and are generally not 
counted as within the ministerium of the Church. They can be best understood as 
a mixed-type between the deaconesses of the early Church and the monastic 
communities (like the sisters of charity in this respect). Recently the emphasis has 
changed somewhat. To a much greater extent than before, the deaconesses are 
counted as standing within the ministry of the Church. 

/) Deaconesses in the ministerium of the Church. The development in Great 
Britain took another direction. While on the continent the houses were founded 
on private initiative and only later recognized by the Church, the renewal in the 
Anglican Church took place in direct relationship to the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Here the deaconesses are much like the model of the early Church. They have an 
office and are consecrated by the bishop. They are not primarily members of a 
special community, but belong to the ministerium of the Church. 

In most churches many women have full-time positions. They serve as mis¬ 
sionaries, teachers, assistants in the congregations, social workers, nurses, or they 
work in a variety of ways in the administration of the Church. Many carry out 
their work on the basis of an explicit commission of the Church and are conse¬ 
crated for their service. Others stand in a more professional relationship to the 
Church. As women began to participate in professional and public life, so full¬ 
time professional activity in the service of the Church increased. 

Individual churches, e.g. the Methodist Church in England, call women who 
are in the service of the Church “deaconesses” and give them ecclesiastical blessing 
for this office. Other churches, especially those on the continent, avoid this expres¬ 
sion. To be sure, women perform in fact functions which justify the title of 
“deaconess”. Since the name is already applied to institutions of the type founded 
by Fliedner, however, it cannot be used without causing confusion. But in reality 
many full-time congregational assistants are a more exact equivalent of the example 
of the early Church. 


5. THE PARALLEL EXISTENCE OF VARIOUS FORMS OF SERVICE 

Although the various forms of service must be distinguished from one another, 
they must not be made mutually exclusive. All have their right and their place in 
the life of the Church. Certainly they developed in particular periods of the 
Church’s history. They are determined on the one hand, by the thought and inner 
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life of the Church of that period; on the other hand, by the form of society in 
which the Church had to bear witness to its Lord. That is not to say that they have 
no validity for other periods. The deaconesses of the early Church, as well as the 
monastic movement and the communities of sisters in active service, have impor¬ 
tance for the Church today. Each of these forms fulfils a particular task and gives 
its own witness. Each has its limits, as well, and stands in danger of losing its real 
function in the life of the Church. This disintegration can go so far that partial or 
quite radical reforms become necessary. In any case, the Church must con¬ 
stantly be on the watch that each of these forms is so adapted to the circumstances 
of the Church and the surrounding society that it can justify its own peculiar 
witness. 

Each form of service must be directed to the life of the entire Church and must 
serve the whole people of God in its mission. This criterion protects the individual 
institution from becoming self-contained and isolated from the life of the Church, 
as well as from disputing the rights of other forms. The view of the whole task 
of the Church can contribute to overcome many emotional judgments which 
make the relationships among the churches more difficult, e.g. the prejudice in 
many Protestant circles against monastic communities. 

When we realise that the various forms of service developed in the course of 
history, it is clear that new forms could also develop today. Of course, the Church 
will continue to use and constantly seek to renew those structures which have 
proved themselves. It must be ready, however, to create new forms in a time 
of radical changes in church and society. Old forms might be combined in a new 
way, but completely new institutions might also develop. Women must be able 
to fulfil their calling to particular service in the life of the Church in ever new 
ways. 


6. THE DIACONAL OFFICE AND ITS FUNCTION 

If the various forms of service which have been mentioned are each in its own 
way necessary for the life of the Church, it is even more urgent to determine what 
are the particular characteristics of the office of deaconess. It seems proper to 
begin with the example of the early Church in answering this question. The 
office of deaconess found its first distinctive form at that time; although the 
example is not binding in every respect for our time, it is nevertheless natural to 
be guided by it. 

In this light, deaconesses are women who are called to a special office in the 
Church and are recognized and consecrated in this office by the Church. The 
particular task of their office is to develop the service of the entire Church, both 
through their own work and by encouraging others. Since their service is not pos¬ 
sible without the worship of the congregation, certain liturgical functions belong 
to the nature of their office. Deaconesses should serve the life of the whole people 
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of God. Although they may belong to a special community and lead a common 
life, they work as those commissioned by the Church and are responsible in their 
work both to the congregation and to the ecclesiastical authorities. 

The office of deaconess is founded on the Church’s calling to diakonia. Its 
tasks are not exhausted, however, in fraternal service to the neighbour. Just as all 
offices of the Church are bound indivisibly together, so deaconesses participate in 
other tasks of the Church. Their service, too, is sustained by the desire to pro¬ 
claim the gospel. Although the emphasis of their work may always be laid on 
service to the sick, the elderly, the young, the poor, and the vulnerable, their task 
may not be so narrowly defined that diakonia in the broader sense is not reflected 
in it. Evangelistic and teaching tasks can also belong to it. 

The question whether women can be admitted and ordained to particular 
ecclesiastical offices (as priests or to the office of word and sacrament) is a special 
problem which has to be solved variously in the different churches. The renewal 
of the diaconate of women must not be bound up with it. The particular character 
of the diaconate must be maintained ; the office may neither be understood as a 
substitute for other offices nor as a receptacle for all the functions which the 
Church wishes to give to women. 


III. 

Reflections ’on the Present-Day Form of the Diaconate or Women 


7. THE DIACONAL OFFICE AND THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN 

CHURCH, FAMILY, AND SOCIETY 

The form of the diaconate has changed with time in more than one respect. 
The social order of each period, especially the role which it assigned to women, 
has played an important role. That an office was developed in the church for 
widows can be explained in part by the fact that widows at that time held a 
relatively independent position in society. That the church created the office of 
deaconess is related partly to the fact that only women could have free access to 
other women and that the rules of propriety could only be maintained with their 
assistance. We can then understand the decline of the office when we see that for 
the monastic consciousness a woman working freely in the congregation was 
subject to many dangers and temptations. The great success of the Fliedner type 
of institution is in part due to the fact that at that time scarcely any other pro¬ 
fessions were open to women. 
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The position of women is not the same in all parts of the world. In many 
countries the work of the deaconess is mainly among women and indeed there are 
still situations where women can only be reached by women. The office as such is 
not, however, limited to work among women. Deaconesses are responsible to 
the whole Church and should demonstrate in their life and in their work the 
biblical truth that in Christ there is neither male nor female, but that both are 
one in him. They should be witnesses that in the Church, as well as in society, 
men and women are called to partnership and that they sanctify this partnership 
through their behaviour. 


8. DIFFERENCES IN THE UNDERSTANDING OF ECCLESIASTICAL 

OFFICE 

When we speak about the diaconate of women, we must not overlook the fact 
that the various churches begin with different ecclesiological presuppositions. 
They differ particularly in their understanding of Church order ; this difference in 
point of view also affects the understanding of the diaconate of women. Three 
examples may make this clear. 

a) Many churches are convinced that the three orders of bishop, presbyter, 
and deacon belong to the necessary structure of the church. They support the 
position that these orders were established by Christ himself, or at least were 
universally recognized in the ancient Church and are therefore valid in all times. 
The deacon is the first level in this series. If the order of deaconess exists at all in 
these churches, it is understood as a parallel to that of the deacon. They differ 
from one another certainly. The office of deaconess is viewed as an office sui 
generis ; both because there are no higher offices which correspond to it and 
because of occasional uncertainty whether deaconesses should really be counted 
with the clergy. Churches which are of the “catholic” type emphasize that the 
office of deaconess is sui generis and therefore may not be understood as cor¬ 
responding in every respect to the diaconate of men. But even when it is explained 
that deaconesses may not participate in the three-fold ministry, the tendency 
persists to see their function in this context. 

b) Other churches are convinced that only one office, that of Word and 
Sacrament, is essential to the Church. They recognize that this office not only can 
but must find its extension in many forms of service, related both to the office of 
ministry and to each other. The form this service takes may change with the 
historical circumstances. Here the office of deaconess is usually understood as 
one of the numerous services which must be fulfilled in the Church. The parallels 
between deacon and deaconess are not stressed; the possible variety of service 
receives stronger emphasis. 

c) Other churches recognize a definite number of offices (pastor, elder, and 
deacon) but regard them not in a hierarchical order, but as equal in rank. The 
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deacons take an equal part, although with particular functions, in the oversight 
of the congregation. Deaconesses are seen as their feminine counterpart. They 
belong to the council which is responsible for the life of the congregation. 

Without doubt these differences have their importance. It is clear that the 
conditions for the renewal of the diaconate of women differ in the various chur¬ 
ches. Of greater importance is the fact that the diaconate of women requires 
reform and renewal in all churches. There is scarcely a church which, in this 
respect, is completely in accord with its own ecclesiological presuppositions. 
Attempts to renew the diaconate, where they have been made at all, have occured 
primarily on private initiative, and what has been achieved therefore raises ques¬ 
tions for the church concerned. 

The following questions might be formulated, for example: 

a) If the three orders of bishop, presbyter, and deacon are recognized as 
essential for the Church, is it not also natural that the order of deaconess should 
be revived in the life of the Church ? And if the early Church consecrated dea¬ 
conesses and counted them within the ministerium of the Church, even though the 
social position of women was much narrower, why should it not happen today 
when the position of women has so radically changed ? The weight often given to 
the necessity of the three offices is out of relation to the limited interest shown in 
the diaconate of women. Some churches seem to have hesitations in dealing with 
any office for women which did not exist in the early Church. The question is 
particularly acute in these churches where the diaconate of men is being renewed 
in its original form in accordance with the example of the early Church. 

b) Do not most churches show a loss of variety in comparison with the situa¬ 
tion we find in the early Church ? In the early Church, at least in some places, 
the offices of deaconess and widow existed side by side. This variety has not been 
developed in most churches, but has vanished. 

c) Where the office of deaconess exists at all, it is in most cases not sufficiently 
recognized as such by the Church. Many women work as deaconesses without 
the real support of the Church. Is there not a demand for many churches to 
include the office of deaconess more securely within the ministerium ? 

d) Is not active service to one’s neighbour usually so over-emphasized that 
liturgical tasks are scarcely considered ? The deaconesses performed limited 
liturgical functions in the early Church (aid at baptism, distribution of the sacra¬ 
ment to the sick, etc.). In the renewal of the office in Protestant circles, deacones¬ 
ses were brought in as assistants at worship services (Oberlin). In many churches, 
such as the Methodist or Baptist, the deaconesses participate in the worship 
service. On the basis of these examples, should deaconesses not be granted 
a particular share in the conduct of worship service (service of the word in 
particular groups, distribution of the cup, distribution of the sacrament to the 
sick, etc.) ? 
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9. ORDINATION (CHEIROTHESIA, CONSTITUTIO) OF DEACONESSES 


The various ecclesiological presuppositions also have their effect on the ques¬ 
tion of consecration. Ordination to office does not have the same meaning for all 
churches. While for some it has a sacramental character, for others it means 
primarily an act of intercession and public recognition of one who has been com¬ 
missioned by the church in a particular way. This distinction is evident in the fact 
that one church hesitates to ordain deaconesses, while others are more ready to 
do so. 

Some form of ordination is necessary if the importance of the office for the life 
of the Church is to be made clear. This ordination may be variously understood. 
The stress may lie more on the apostolic authorization, or more on the petition 
for blessing. In any case, it signifies public ecclesiastical recognition. However 
ordination is understood, it is important that deaconesses should be appointed to 
their office by the Church and should be in a position to act in its name and to be 
supported spiritually by it. 

Ordination also makes personal demands. It requires that a woman is willing 
for the calling and intends to serve God and the Church in this office for her life¬ 
time. 

When we speak of ordination, we must not overlook the fact that in many 
churches women perform diaconal functions without being ordained to do so. 
This raises the question whether the churches should not acknowledge them in 
their work through ordination. This does not mean that diaconal work should 
be limited to this office. It must not be forgotten that the purpose of the diaconal 
office is to develop the life of service of the whole congregation (see section 6 
above). Therefore the temptation must be withstood to draw everything vital in 
the Church under one heading. Alongside ordained women, the non-ordained can 
also carry out diaconal functions. 


10. CELIBACY AND MARRIAGE 

In many churches the question of the celibacy and marriage of deaconesses 
is a subject of animated discussion. The terms of this discussion vary from church 
to church and country to country, and it is therefore impossible to give a general 
answer. 

The call of God may include the call not to enter into marriage. Celibacy, as 
such, may be a witness to the message which the Church has to proclaim. With¬ 
out doubt it is an advantage for the office, especially the office of deaconess. 
A women who is not bound by marriage is more in a position to undertake new 
tasks than is a married woman. This readiness is especially necessary in the 
present day when the presence of the Church can only be guaranteed by great 
mobility. 
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The office of deaconess is not, however, irreconciliable in principle with mar¬ 
riage, and a deaconess who marries does not need thereby to lose her office. The 
fact that she is less mobile must not affect this more than other offices. In this 
connection we must remember that the position of the woman in marriage has 
changed in our time. At least in many places, she is in a much better position 
than before to engage in independent activity. Therefore a married women can 
also practise the office of deaconess. The conflict of a double calling must be 
given proper consideration, however, and it may be that for a time she must 
withdraw from active exercise of her office. Married or widowed women could in 
individual cases be ordained as deaconesses. 

When deaconesses live in a community, celibacy is a requirement, and mar¬ 
riage means that they must withdraw from the community with its responsibilities. 
We may ask, however, whether the office of deaconess could not be held out¬ 
side the community or in a loose relationship with it. 


11. TRAINING AND PROFESSION 

If their office is to be exercised effectively, deaconesses must receive the best 
possible preparation. Appropriate theological and, especially, spiritual training 
is necessary. Deaconesses must also be thoroughly equipped for their practical 
work. The desire to serve is certainly the presupposition of the entire work, but 
alone it is not enough. The conditions of modern society are so complicated that 
detailed knowledge is necessary. Therefore it may be necessary to have a special¬ 
ized education. The training need not be the same for all deaconesses. They must 
be prepared for a wide variety of services. 

It is important always to keep in mind that the office of deaconess is primarily 
a vocation in the Church and not a profession. Like all ecclesiastical offices, that 
of deaconess is subject to this misunderstanding. Therefore, although training is 
a necessity, professional aptitude is not the essential element of the office. Women 
with very different capacities may be consecrated and commissioned as dea¬ 
conesses. 


12. OFFICE AND PROFESSION 

For the same reasons it is not necessary in all circumstances that deaconesses 
should serve the Church full-time. Devotion to their office certainly points in this 
direction, and it clearly implies that as much time as possible must be freed for 
service. In principle, however, deaconesses can earn their living through some 
other activity. The difficulties which this poses are of a practical, not a funda¬ 
mental, nature. 
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13. THE DIACONATE AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO THE LOCAL AND 
THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH 

The deacon and the deaconesses of the early Church exercised their office 
primarily in the local church. They stood in a relationship of dependence on the 
bishop, the leader of the church in that place. They exercised functions in public 
worship and served as assistants of the bishop within the congregation. Their 
office was rooted in the congregation and supported by it. 

History has brought about profound changes in this structure. The regional, 
national, and universal levels have grown in importance in the life of the Church, 
especially in recent years. The local congregation has never stood alone. It has 
always known itself to be a part of the community of the whole Church and has 
recognized the important task of caring for this community. A shift already 
appeared when the bishops became no longer the leaders of a local, but rather of 
a regional, church. The development of modern society brought, however, a new 
sort of emphasis on the community beyond the local congregation. The number 
of tasks which can no longer be performed at the local level has risen sharply. 
At the same time the structure of society has become so complicated that a geo¬ 
graphical division of the Church into parishes is entirely inadequate. Although 
the life of the Church is still manifest to a great degree in local congregations, the 
social units which are not included in this structure are multiplying. 

These changes have an effect on the diaconate also. Although many deacones¬ 
ses still work in parishes, their assignments should not remain limited to the 
immediate environment of the local church. Increasingly deacons and deaconesses 
must take over work at the regional and international level. This is especially true 
of specialized tasks which must be carried out in particular social groups. Dea¬ 
conesses have already performed such duties (in hospitals, prisons, etc.). Today 
spheres of service on this level, which were formerly not associated with the office 
of deaconess, have been opened to it. 

We might mention in this connection that the only woman who bears the 
name of deaconess” in Scripture, Phoebe, acted as a messenger from one con¬ 
gregation to another. 

In spite of the changes which have taken place in the service of deaconesses, 
it must be emphasized that grounding in a eucharistic fellowship is essential to 
the office. The office of deaconess cannot be left hanging in the air. Deaconesses 
can perform meaningful functions in worship only in a particular eucharistic com¬ 
munity ; only so can they be protected from the dangers of isolation. 


14. COMMUNITIES 

Even in the early Church deaconesses occasionally came together to join in a 
common life. The creation of such communities is a natural development. Dea¬ 
conesses need community and are able to perform their service more effectively 
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together. Many tasks can only be accomplished through the development of com¬ 
munities (hospitals, homes, houses for retreat or ecumenical contact, etc.). 

Communities are often related to institutions. The service performed by 
deaconesses can often take place only through the erection of buildings and other 
establishments. If the Christian and diaconal character of the work is to be main¬ 
tained, it is necessary that such institutions should be rooted, both spiritually and 
economically, in the Church. Otherwise they can easily become a world isolated 
from the life of the Church. At the same time mobility must be maintained so that 
in spite of existing institutions, new tasks can always be undertaken. 

The monastic communities are to be distinguished from the common life of 
deaconesses and from communities with particular ends. Their members arc 
bound primarily by a common rule of spiritual life. They take vows of chastity, 
poverty, and obedience and live in cloistered communities. Yet this distinction 
should not be understood as a kind of conflict. As we have seen, diaconal com¬ 
munities are a mixed type between the deaconesses of the early Church and the 
monastic communities. While in many diaconal communities the stress is laid on 
common tasks, in others the emphasis lies on common life. Both possibilities can 
find their place within the church and should not be played off against one another. 
The call to devotion within a community may be a vital part of the call to the 
office of deaconesses. 

Today more than ever, community houses can show themselves as a form of 
diakonia to the neighbour. We may ask whether this does not present a new task 
for deaconesses. 


15. THE DIACONATE AND ECUMENICAL FELLOWSHIP 

The office of deaconess is also of great importance from the standpoint of the 
ecumenical movement. Deaconesses can contribute in important ways, at the 
local as well as at regional and international levels, to the deepening of fellowship 
among the churches. Through their service they can witness emphatically to the 
unity and catholicity of the church. Their work — whether as individuals or as 
communities — can serve to penetrate or even to overcome many of the barriers 
created by men (legal, institutional, racial or confessional). 

These possibilities for strengthening ecumenical consciousness among the 
churches have not yet been fully exploited. We are, therefore, of the opinion that 
the following suggestions should be considered : 

a) The fellowship and the unity of the Church should become a major objective 
in the life of deaconesses. It should permeate their prayers and their piety. The 
deaconesses of the various churches should receive more intensive education in 
ecumenical problems. 
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b) The deaconesses of the various churches should endeavour to set up signs 
of reconciliation in contemporary conflicts. They should show the authenticity of 
their service by allowing themselves to be engaged at those points which others 
avoid. 

c) The various movements and communities should come into greater contact 
and co-ordinate their work. These contacts should include not just a selection but, 
as far as possible, all the various forms of diaconal service. It is precisely this 
variety which can contribute to a renewal of the office. While, for example, the 
Protestant churches could learn much from the Catholics about new forms of 
common life, experience in social service could conversely be valuable in the 
“Catholic” sphere. 

d) We have already indicated that the question of the proper form of the 
diaconate is especially urgent in union negotiations. Union can prove to be the 
opportunity for a fruitful renewal. Reciprocal advice is necessary so that one tra¬ 
dition will not be given a one-sided and exclusive advantage over others, and other 
real possibilities are overlooked. 

e) Intensive exchange is also necessary so that the younger churches may be 
able to develop forms of the diaconate of women, which are common to them all. 

f) The World Council of Churches should give the question greater consi¬ 
deration and make possible more intensive exchange and effective coordination 
through its available means. 
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a well-recognized place in professional life — in education, medicine and so on. 
The primary question which the Church asks is, therefore, “How can the Church 
help such women, especially if they are single, to express their Christian disciple- 
ship ?” And as a corollary, can the Church also use such educated women in its 
own direct service — in evangelism, teaching, pastoral care? 

In the Church of South India the answer is being given in the form of an 
Order for Women. Single women who are educated, trained and employed in a 
wide variety of ways by both secular agencies and the Church itself — such women 
may join the Order which provides for them not community life in the sense of 
living together under the same roof but community in the wider sense of a rule 
of life which binds them together and strengthens each for her task. The rapid 
growth of this Order in the Church of South India — there are now over 70 such 
Sisters — indicates that this experiment is a very significant one, which is meeting 
a need felt by Christian women in the service of the Church and community. The 
question then arises of specialised Church training for women doing specifically 
Church work in congregations or districts, whether or not they are members of 
the Order. This the Church can provide at Christa Seva Vidhyalaya in Madras, 
and women trained there serve either as district workers or evangelists or else in 
schools, colleges and other institutions. The term “deaconess” has bot been 
adopted. 1 

The fact that in the Church of South India the “Order for Women” has taken 
first place is perhaps an indication of the fact that here (in distinction from many 
parts of Africa) the Church has to pioneer not so much in training for service as 
in working out a pattern of life, and the significance of the Order lies in its fruitful 
form of community living. 

In the North, the Anglican Church has initiated a similar Order for Women : 
progress has so far been much slower, owing mainly to two factors — the Church 
is not so strong as in the South, and it has not yet entered into a wider union. 2 
Within the United Church of Northern India (Presbyterian and Congregationalist) 
there are a number of growing points in training women for service ; but obstacles 
of lack of finance, and too often, prejudice have yet to be fully overcome. 


III. PAKISTAN 

In Lahore one may meet the one Pakistani “Deaconess” : she used to have 
Church of England deaconesses as colleagues, and she herself was ordained in 
the Anglican tradition. But that was some years back, and there are no more : the 


1 There are no specific references to the office of deaconess in the Constitution of the 
Church of South India except for one mention in Chapter VI : The Ministry of the Laity. 

2 The Plan for Church Union in North India and Pakistan, Fourth Revised Edition 
1965 (available from the Christian Literature Society, P.O. Box 501, Park, Town, 
Madras 3) describes the “Ministry of Women” nearly in the same words as the proposed 
Basis of Union by the Ghana Church Union Committee. 
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thing has not been indigenised. Certainly in a Muslim state the question of 
women’s service starts with greater disadvantages, but there are a certain number 
of educated trained women in secular spheres, and one has to ask whether the 
Church has yet faced up to the challenge and opportunity. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of such limited experience as I can claim of the situation in the 
“younger” Churches, I would offer the following comments : 

1. The stage of an uncritical importing of Western patterns is past. It is, of 
course, still true that what women missionaries are able to do may be a valuable 
object lesson, but it cannot be assumed that what has been a valid pattern of 
service for them or for their sending Churches is necessarily the best pattern for 
an indigenous development of service by women. 

2. The pragmatic approach is the right one so far as the diaconate of women 
is concerned. What emerges will depend on the situation and needs of the Church 
and country concerned. Relevant factors will clearly include: the social condi¬ 
tions of the country, rate of urbanization, etc. ; the situation of women in society 
and the position of the single woman ; how the Church conceives its task of nur¬ 
ture and of mission. 

3. The vision of the leaders of the national Church will clearly be of the utmost 
importance here. When those concerned not just for “women’s work” but for 
the whole life and mission of the Church have a vision of the needs of the situation 
and of how available resources might be matched to that need, then a pattern of 
women’s service may be developed which will be fruitful for the life of the whole 
Church. 

4. This pragmatic approach is possible for the development of the diaconate 
in a way that is not possible for the ordained ministry, the structure and function 
of which are more closely determined by theological considerations. Varying 
forms of ministry, of life, of organization may therefore be developed ; and 
courses of training other than the full theological training may be provided, not as 
a second best but as having their own intrinsic value. 

5. For these varying forms of ministry, which are developing according to 
local needs and the vision of the particular Church, it seems that the term “dea¬ 
coness” is sometimes but not always used. The matter of terminology may not be 
important in itself, but when the name “deaconess” is used, this may help towards 
the further step of integration with men in similar auxiliary ministries. It may, in 
fact, help towards seeing this development of patterns of service as integral to the 
whole “diaconate” of the Church. 


Pehr Edwall 


Ecumenical Aspects 


Reflection on the proper structure of the diaconate is necessary primarily in 
order to enable the Church to fulfill its task in the world. But it is also of import 
for the churches’ search for unity, and the growing, ever more lively exchange 
among the yet divided churches can facilitate the renewal of this office in several 
respects. We have seen how complicated the development of the diaconate of 
women has been through the centuries. Various forms of service have arisen and 
are related to each other in manifold ways. Individual forms have arisen in a 
particular confession and have thus become characteristic for that church’s tradi¬ 
tion. Others are supraconfessional, but are characteristic for the traditions of 
particular regions. Thus the various forms are not necessarily bound to the 
respective churches. An unprejudiced consideration, freed of confessional emo¬ 
tion, shows that to a large degree they can be regarded as common property of 
the churches and can exist side by side in one and the same church. Because of 
the fact that the name deaconess has become attached to a particular form of 
service in each situation, the individual churches or regions have become unable 
to see the variety of the possibilities. On the other hand the question of peculiar¬ 
ities of the office of deaconess which possibly could differentiate this office from 
other women’s offices is not posed at all, or at the most in an abridged form. 
Considerations which are guided by one’s own area of experience result in an 
almost involuntary exclusion of possibilities which do not have to be excluded. 
This insight is important for the renewal of the diaconate of women. When con¬ 
siderations are taken concerning the way the Church can best accomplish the tasks 
which face it, these considerations must not be based solely upon the forms to be 
found within the experience of the particular church or region. Many a “model” 
which has been given up or forced into oblivion may today prove to be timely in 
a new way. The exchange among the churches can open hitherto unused pos¬ 
sibilities. 

The renewal of the diaconate occurred sometimes in this way in the past. 
Theodor Fliedner, the founder of the mother-house in Kaiserswerth, used 
numerous models. Kaiserswerth is situated in an exclusively Roman Catholic 
area ; the land surrounding the city is the property of a large Roman Catholic 
monastery. Fliedner was familiar with the Roman Catholic orders, particularly 
the new communities, such as the Barmherzige Schwestern (Sisters of Mercy). 
The idea of a mother-house was doubtless partially stimulated by these commun¬ 
ities. Another important influence came from the Dutch Mennonites. But it was 
not only that other traditions contributed to the formation of the plan ; Fliedner’s 
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understanding of the Gospel and the Church did not allow him to be satisfied 
with a merely confessional institution. It is a well-known fact that he had con¬ 
tacts with the churches of other countries and other confessions (England, Scot¬ 
land, United States, Egypt). But above all, we must not forget in this connection 
that from the beginning Kaiserswerth united Reformed and Lutheran elements 
and thus to a certain extent attained an ecumenical character. The Kaiserswerth 
General Conference , the alliance of all the mother-houses of the Kaiserswerth type, 
has retained this ecumenical orientation. It unites mother-houses of Lutheran, 
Reformed and United backgrounds. The Zehlendorf and the Herrenberg asso¬ 
ciations are similarly comprehensive, as are associations related to the free chur¬ 
ches. The mother-house type of diaconia, which originated with Fliedner, can be 
identified with a confession neither in its origins nor in its present form. It is an 
ecumenical “event”. 

Openness for the variety of the models which are to be found in the history of 
the church is especially important in view of the younger churches . If the office of 
deaconess is to be introduced into or supported in the younger churches it is 
important to be able to find forms which are appropriate to the situation. Mere 
transposition of institutions of a particular confessional stamp will prove prac¬ 
ticable only in the rarest cases. The question must be seen in a broader frame¬ 
work. Only an intimate connection with the world-wide fellowship which tran¬ 
scends national and confessional borders makes it possible for valid new forms to 
be found, and after they have been found to be recognized as equals. Such new 
formations, proved in the ecumenical context, can also serve to further, deepen 
and help the deaconess organizations already in existence. 

A special opportunity for the renewal of the diaconate offers itself when 
churches enter union negotiations. As the churches actually leave their isolation 
and grow together as a fellowship, they are forced to reconsider the existing forms 
from the bottom up. They can, in the end, be satisfied only by joining the existing 
parts in the best possible way. But they can also take the task of finding common 
solutions as the occasion for questioning the existing forms in the light of the 
broader fellowship and for finding the appropriate pattern of the diaconate. The 
various projected orders for a united church show that up to now there is no 
clarity concerning the essence, position and functions of the office of deaconess. 
Some plans do not treat the problem at all, but rather leave it for the united church 
to find suitable paths — a solution which only delays the problem. Other plans do 
mention deaconesses. In the plans from North India-Pakistan and Ghana, dea¬ 
conesses have a special position but are obviously counted as laity. In Ceylon and 
Nigeria the ministry of deaconess is mentioned in connection with the ministry of 
the laity, but the admission of women to the ordained diaconate is left open ; it 
may be, therefore, that the united church will ordain women as deaconesses. The 
plan for East Africa (Kenya and Tanzania) expressly states that both men and 
women are to be admitted to the diaconate. The descriptions of the functions are 
similar in nearly all the plans. As a rule the deaconess is seen as a helper in the 
pastoral and evangelistic task of the church. Although it is not necessary that a 
detailed common view of the diaconate be reached before the union, a com- 
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prehensive clarification of the problems related to it is an obvious necessity. If, 
on the one hand, union negotiations provide an opportunity for renewal, on the 
other hand, an unclear point of departure can have a crippling effect. 

But the diaconate is significant for the ecumenical movement from still another 
point of view. Men and women who serve in this office help strengthen and deepen 
the fellowship among the churches , and as the diaconate becomes effective in the 
various churches, a new bond arises to hold the churches together. The move¬ 
ments in existence today are of importance for the world-wide fellowship of the 
churches. Deaconesses are in a way mobile troops, whose service is extremely 
important in the face of that immobility of church institutions which is often so 
depressing. But the available forces have by no means been used to the fullest in 
the service of the ecumenical movement. The spiritual, theological and practical 
training of deaconesses in the various churches is not sufficiently oriented to the 
ecumenical, world-wide mission of the church. Many contacts could be made; 
many new services could be taken over. The diaconate in its various forms has 
both a spiritual and a practical potential which could accomplish far greater 
service. The image of Phoebe, who evidently served as a messenger, could be of 
significance for the ecumenical movement. 

In recent times efforts have been undertaken to establish a closer fellowship 
between the cliaconal movements. Several mother houses have already been joined 
together by the establishment of the General Conference of the Kaiserswerth 
association. In addition to German mother-houses, it includes Swiss, Austrian, 
French, Scandinavian, American and Japanese mother-houses and thus strongly 
contributes to the strengthening of international fellowship. A more broadly con¬ 
ceived alliance is “Diakonia”, founded after the Second World War in 1947. It 
is an international association of women’s fellowships of various types, without 
regard to whether they understand their deaconess office in the same way. To 
“Diakonia” belong not only the Kaiserswerth Conference and the other German 
associations, but also the Swiss and Dutch deaconesses (Reformed and Lutheran), 
the Scandinavian (Lutheran), the Italian (Waldensian), the various national 
associations of the Methodist deaconesses, Baptist, Presbyterian, Anglican and 
Congregational deaconesses of the United States, et al. This mere listing of the 
present members shows that “Diakonia” represents an important ecumenical 
forum. It is already an effective instrument for the ecumenical movement and can 
become such to an even greater extent. Efforts must be continued to establish as 
complete a fellowship as possible and also to include traditions which up to now 
have not been taken into account. “Diakonia” tries especially to intensify the 
contacts with the younger churches (South India, Indonesia, South America, 
Mexico, Japan). In order to be able more effectively to involve the alliance in the 
total context of the ecumenical movement, negotiations have been opened with 
the World Council of Churches in cooperation with the “International Federation 
for Inner Mission and Christian Social Work”. It is intended that a Secretariat 
for Diaconia be established which would cooperate more closely with the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva. 
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These organizational steps are important. But they are important only when 
they are the expression of a vital movement. The diaconate is being renewed 
and placed in a broader horizon through the openness and determination of the 
individual movements. By their placing themselves in the front lines, the ecu¬ 
menical strength of the diaconate will demonstrate itself, not only for the renewal 
of a specific function, but as a regenerative element in the process of the Church’s 
becoming whole. 
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APPENDIX 


Documents of the Deaconess Movement 


1 . 


The Basis of Kaiserswerth 


The Kaiserswerth General Conference is an alliance of deaconesses’ mother- 
houses who feel that they and the sisters of which they are comprised are called 
by Jesus Christ, the crucified and resurrected, the Lord of the Church, to a 
ministry of serving love. 

It lives and works according to the following basic regulations : 


I. THE MOTHER-HOUSE DIACONATE AND THE CHURCH 

1. “There are varieties of service (diakonici ), but the same Lord’’ (I Cor. 12:5). 
Every type of a service within the Church is a diaconate. 

Within this comprehensive diaconate, the diaconate in the more restricted 
sense of the word is service to all who require help in body or soul. In its service to 
those whom Christ calls his brothers, the congregation praises God and witnesses 
to his mercifulness in expectation of its Lord, who will come again in glory and 
make an end to all affliction. 

The diaconate is an expression of the nature and life of the Church of Jesus 
Christ. 

In the course of history it has experienced a variety of forms. The mother- 
house diaconate of the Kaiserswerth order is a form of diaconate for women which 
was founded in the nineteenth century by Theodor Fliedner. The mother-houses 
which have joined together in the Kaiserswerth General Conference regard this 
type of diaconate as a gift and commission from the Lord of the Church even today. 

2. The mother-houses are related to their respective churches as members, 
which does not affect their legal and organizational independence. 


II. THE DEACONESS AND THE MOTHER-HOUSE 

3. Deaconesses are servants of the Lord Jesus Christ and for his sake are 
servants of all who are in need of help of any sort and are servants of one another. 
They do their service in obedience to God’s Word, in gratitude for the love of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and in trust in the support of the Holy Spirit. 
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4. The mother-house is the home of its sisters : a place to come together and 
be trained, to be tried and to prove oneself, to be sent out and to guide, a place of 
support and of refuge. The sisterhood is a fellowship in faith, in service and in life. 
The sisters support their common work through intercession, service and 
common responsibility. 

5. Protestant women who seriously desire to be Christians are accepted as 
sisters. They are to have a good reputation and the necessary mental and physical 
requisites. They are not to be under 18 years of age. 

6. Sisters are introduced to the diaconate and to their tasks in a trial period 
lasting several years. They recognize their service as the task God has given them 
for their life, and for the sake of their ministry live in celibacy (Matt. 19:12 and 
I Cor. 7). They are appointed to the office of deaconess by consecration (Ein- 
segnung ). 

7. Sisters have no legal relationship of employment to their mother-house. 
From the income of the mother-house, to which they contribute by their service, 
they receive everything they require in sickness, in health, for recovery and in old 
age, according to the regulations of their mother-house. In carrying out their 
service they accept no personal gifts. 

8. Sisters always wear the uniform habit of their mother-house. Exceptions 
require the agreement of the administration of the mother-house. If a sister with¬ 
draws from the mother-house, she forfeits the right to wear the habit. 

9. If parents or foster parents urgently need their daughter to take care of 
them, the mother-house will, if at all possible, grant her a leave of absence for a 
suitable length of time to fulfil her duty to her parents. The mother-house cannot 
recognize this duty for brothers or sisters or other relatives. 

10. If a sister is considering withdrawal from the mother-house, it is expected 
that she seek pastoral counsel from those responsible for the mother-house before 
making her decision. 

The mother-house has the right to dismiss a sister even after consecration in 
cases of serious or persistent violation of the rules of behaviour or her vocational 
duties. 


III. THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MOTHER-HOUSE 

11. Every mother-house is legally incorporated or strives to become so. 

12. Every mother-house has a general direction, a house direction and a 
sisters’ council. 

a) The general direction usually consists of the chairman, the director, the direct¬ 
ing sister (head deaconess), at least one other deaconess and other men and 
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women who desire to further the goals of the mother-house. The general 
direction bears the responsibility for the over-all work and represents it in 
public, without interfering in the immediate administration of the mother- 
house. 

b) The house direction consists of the director and the directing sister. The 
director must be a minister and the directing sister a deaconess. The house 
direction is responsible for the immediate administration of the mother-house 
and is answerable to the general direction for its actions. 

The house direction can form a house conference by calling upon further 
sisters and helpers. 

c) Through the sisters’ council the sisterhood helps organize the work as a 
whole. 


IV. THE SENDING OF THE DEACONESSES 

13. The administration of the mother-house sends the sisters to discharge their 
diaconal commission. It bases its decision upon the degree of necessity of the 
service, taking into account the talents and justified desires of the sisters. 

14. The mother-house makes contracts with the directions of outside sta¬ 
tions 1 concerning the services of its sisters at these stations. There is no legal 
relationship of employment between the stations and the individual sisters. 

The sisters work within the regulations of their mother-house according to 
the instructions of the directions of the stations. The following are particularly to 
be governed by the regulations of the mother-house: the living quarters of the 
sisters, their hours of work and free time, the organization of their common life, 
the spiritual service to those entrusted to their care, the observance of devotions, 
the protection of the sisters against unreasonable demands in connection with the 
care of male patients. 

In consideration of its total task, the mother-house reserves the right to replace 
one sister with another. As far as possible, it will consult with the direction of 
the station before re-assigning a sister. 

The head sister is the official representative of the mother-house. 

15. The sisters at outside stations take an active part in the life of their 
local congregation. They remain under the spiritual oversight of the mother- 
house. 


1 “Station” in this context refers, for example, to an assignment in a hospital not 
belonging to the mother-house, in a parish kindergarten, or as a parish worker. 
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V. MUTUAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE MOTHER-HOUSES 


16. The mother-houses support each other through intercession. They foster 
fellowship by means of visits, conferences, exchange of publications and mutual 
assistance. 

17. If a mother-house assumes responsibility for a place of work which has 
been given up by another mother-house or accepts a sister who has belonged to 
another mother-house, this presupposes a mutual agreement. 

18. The General Conference is administered by its presidium. The presidium 
is made up of the direction of the Kaiserswerth Association of German deacones¬ 
ses’ mother-houses, as well as one director and one directing sister from each 
country which is a member of the General Conference as delagates of the mother- 
houses of their countries. 

The presidium elects a chairman for six years. It represents the General Con¬ 
ference in public, prepares its conventions, attends to mutual concerns and provides 
advice and assistance to the mother-houses associated with it. 

19. Through their respective associations, the mother-houses of the Kaisers¬ 
werth General Conference are members of “Diakonia”, which is the representa¬ 
tive of the women’s diaconate in the ecumenical movement. 


2 . 

Canons on the Order of Deaconesses 
Church of England 
(July 1964) 

OF THE ORDER OF DEACONESSES 

1. The Order of Deaconesses is the one Order of Ministry in the Church of 
England to which women are admitted by prayer and the laying of hands of the 
Bishop. 

2. It belongs to the office of a Deaconess, in the place where she is licensed 
to serve, to exercise a pastoral care especially over women, young people and 
children, to visit the sick and the whole, to instruct the people in the faith, and 
to prepare them for the reception of the sacraments. 

3. The Bishop may permit a Deaconess in any Church or Chapel within his 
jurisdiction at the invitation of the Minister thereof: 

(a) to read in case of need the services of Morning and Evening Prayer and the 
Litany, except those portions reserved to the Priest, and to lead in prayer ; 
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(b) to instruct and preach except during the service of Holy Communion. 

4. The Order of Deaconesses is not one of the Holy Orders of the Church of 
England and accordingly Deaconesses may accept membership of any Lay Assem¬ 
bly of the Church of England without prejudice to the standing of their Order. 


OF ADMISSION TO THE ORDER OF DEACONESSES 

1. Every woman to be admitted to the Order of Deaconesses shall be over 
25 years of age, baptized, confirmed, and a regular communicant of the Church 
of England. 

2. Every woman who is to be admitted to the Order of Deaconesses shall first 
present to the Bishop of the Diocese : 

(a) a certificate signed by a person approved by the bishop that she has been 
nominated to exercise the office of Deaconess within his Diocese either in a 
Cure of Souls or in a wider area, or is a Teacher or Lecturer in a School or 
College or is living under Vows in the House of a Religious Order or Com¬ 
munity being situated within such Diocese; 

(b) (i) her Birth Certificate ; 

(ii) a Certificate or other evidence of her baptism and confirmation ; 

(iii) testimonials of her good life, of her conformity to the doctrine, discipline, 
and worship of the Church of England, and of her general fitness for the 
office of a Deaconess, from two beneficed Priests, a Deaconess holding 
a Bishop’s licence, and the Head of the House, Hostel or College wherein 
she shall have been trained for the said office; 

(iv) a Certificate signed by the officiating Minister and one Church-warden 
of the Parish or Ecclesiastical District wherein she usually resides or in 
which her name is on the Electoral Roll, that notice, in a form approved 
by the Ordinary was given in the Church of the same time of Divine 
Service on some Sunday at least a month before the day appointed for 
her admission to the Order of Deaconesses, of her intention of offering 
herself as a candidate for the said Order, and that no cause or impedi¬ 
ment why she should not be admitted to the same was alleged by any 
person present. 

3. No woman shall be admitted to the Order of Deaconesses except she be 
found, on examination held by the Bishop or by competent persons appointed by 
him for this purpose, to possess a sufficient knowledge of Holy Scripture and of 
the doctrine, discipline and worship of the Church of England. 

4. No woman shall be admitted to the Order of Deaconesses who is suffering 
from or who has suffered from any physical or mental infirmity which, in the 
opinion of the Bishop, will prevent her from exercising the office of a Deaconess. 
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5. Every woman who is to be admitted to the Order of Deaconesses shall, in 
the presence of the Bishop by whom she is to be so admitted or of the Commissary 
of such Bishop, make and subscribe the Declaration following: 

“I, A. B., assent to the Thirty-nine articles of religion and to the Book of 
Common Prayer, and I believe the doctrines of the Church of England, as 
therein set forth, to be agreable to the Word of God.” 

and take the Oath following: 

“I, A. B., will give due obedience to the Lord Bishop of C and his succes¬ 
sors in all things lawful and honest so help me God.” 

6. A woman shall be admitted to the Order of Deaconesses according to the 
form of service sanctioned by lawful authority. 


OF THE LICENSING OF DEACONESSES 

1. No Deaconess shall exercise her office in any Diocese until she has been 
licensed so to do by the Bishop thereof: Provided that when any Deaconess is to 
exercise her office temporarily in any Diocese the written permission of the Bishop 
shall suffice. 

2. Every Deaconess who is to be licensed to exercise her office in any place 
shall make and subscribe a declaration and take an oath in the form and manner 
prescribed for a Deaconess before her admission to the Order. 

3. Every Bishop, before licensing a Deaconess to exercise her office in any 
place, shall satisfy himself that adequate provision has been made for her salary, 
for her insurance against sickness or accident, and for a pension on her retirement. 

4. The Bishop of every Diocese shall keep a Register Book wherein shall be 
entered the names of every person whom he has either admitted to the Order of 
Deaconesses or licensed to exercise the office of a Deaconess in the Diocese. 


3. 

Extracts from the 

Church of Scotland Deaconess Board Scheme for Deaconesses (1962) 

1. THE OFFICE OF DEACONESS 

A Deaconess is one who has, under a call from God, pledged herself to the 
service of Jesus Christ and His Church, and has been trained and commissioned 
thereto in conformity with the doctrine and discipline of the Church of Scotland. 
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The office of Deaconess is recognised by the Church to be a distinctive office, 
and to be agreable to the Word of God. 


2. THE FUNCTION OF A DEACONESS 

The function of a Deaconess is to exercise a ministry of an evangelistic, pastoral, 
educational or social nature in one or more of the following spheres, namely : 

(a) service under a Department, or with a Committee, of the Church. Such 
service would include taking part in the work of a parish — in worship, 
evangelism, pastoral care, teaching, and training for leadership and service — 
and as Sunday School or Youth Organiser, Youth Leader, Hut and Canteen 
Worker, and assistant to chaplains in hospitals and prisons; 

(b) service as assistant in a parish or in a chaplaincy in university, college, school 
or H.M. Forces, and, if otherwise qualified, lecturer in religious education or 
specialist teacher of Scripture in school, and in similar spheres ; 

(c) service which, though outside the immediate work of the Church, is approved 
by the Deaconess Board, with the concurrence of the Presbytery concerned. 

A Deaconess may be licensed to preach the Word. The regular preaching of 
the Word and regular participation in the conduct of public worship by Dea¬ 
conesses shall belong only to Deaconesses so licensed. 


3. QUALIFICATIONS 
A Deaconess must 

(a) be a communicant member of the Church of Scotland, and over twenty-one 
years of age; 

(b) possess the preliminary qualifications hereinafter required of all candidates ; 

(c) have undergone training appropriate to her particular service; 

(d) be commissioned by Presbytery, and, in the case of a Deaconess qualified 
and trained to preach the Word, be licensed by the Presbytery. 

5. TRAINING 
General 

All Deaconesses must have knowledge of the Bible, Christian Doctrine and 
Church History, and an understanding of the Church, and be able to relate these 
to man’s individual and corporate life to-day. They must also have practical 
experience and understanding of Christian education and the communication of 
the Gospel to different ages and groups. 
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Special 

Subject to the above general requirement, the training of Candidates for 
Commissioning shall be governed by the regulations of the Department, Com¬ 
mittee or other body with which they intend to serve, and the training for Commis¬ 
sioning and Licensing shall be governed by regulations of the Deaconess Board. 


8. COMMISSIONING 
General 

A candidate to be commissioned must be a communicant member of the 
Church of Scotland and be over 21 years of age. 

Procedure 

It belongs to Presbytery to commission to the office of Deaconess. 

In order to ensure a general standard of qualification and training for the 
office throughout the Church, a Presbytery may commission a candidate to this 
office only if it is furnished with a recommendation from the Deaconess Board. 

Service 

The service of commissioning shall, wherever possible, take place at a diet 
of worship to which a congregation can be invited and at a time when it is possible 
for members of Presbytery to attend. 

An Order of Service, approved by the General Assembly, is available in print. 
The Commission 

A Deaconess on being commissioned shall have the authority of the Church 
to exercise her appointed ministry, with right to the title “Deaconess” and to 
append the letters “D.C.S.” (Deaconess of the Church of Scotland) after her 
name, and to wear the badge and uniform of a Deaconess. 

All Deaconess, irrespective of their qualifications and particular spheres of 
service, have equal status within the Church. 

A Deaconess may resign her commission. 

A Deaconess may be deprived of her commission only by decision of Presby¬ 
tery, in the first instance, with right of appeal to Synod and General Assembly. 


9. LICENSING TO PREACH 

A Presbytery may, on recommendation by the Deaconess Board of a candidate, 
and on being satisfied as to her ability and qualifications, license her to be a 
preacher of the Word. 
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Commissioning as a Deaconess shall precede licensing as a preacher, but 
licensing may take place at the same service as commissioning. 

A Deaconess already commissioned may, if recommended by the Deaconess 
Board, apply to the Committee on Education for the Ministry to have prescribed 
for her such additional training as would qualify her for Licensing as a Preacher 
of the Word, and she shall comply with such regulations as the Deaconess Board 
may prescribe. 

An Order of Service, approved by the General Assembly, for commissioning 
and licensing is available in print. 


10. RESPONSIBILITY FOR LIFE AND DOCTRINE 

A Deaconess shall be responsible for her life and doctrine to the Presbytery 
within whose bounds she is serving or, if not serving within the bounds of any 
Presbytery, to the Presbytery which commissioned her. 


11. RESPONSIBILITY FOR SERVICE 

A Deaconess shall be responsible for the due performance of her service as 
follows, namely : 

(a) A Deaconess serving within a Department, or with a Committee, of the 
Church, shall be responsible to that Department or Committee ; 

(b) A Deaconess licensed to preach serving as Assistant in a Parish shall be 
responsible to the Minister and Kirk Session ; 

(c) A Deaconess serving with a secular organisation shall be responsible to that 
organisation. 
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4. 



Membership of 

DIAKONIA 

World Federation of Deaconess Associations 

(Summer 1966) 

Australia : 

All Australian Deaconess Conference (Anglican Church) 
Methodist Deaconess Association 

Presbyterian Deaconess Association (N.S.W.) 

Presbyterian Deaconess Association (Viet.) 

Austria: 

Evangelische Diakonissen-Anstalt Gallneukirchen 

Canada: 

National Deaconess Association of the United Church of 
Canada 

Denmark : 

Verband der danischen Diakonissenhauser 


Dutch Guiana : Surinaamse Stichting Diakonessenarbeid 


England : 

Order of the Baptist Deaconesses 

Coll. Wesley Deaconesses Methodist Church 

Deaconess Association of the Presbyterian Church 

Deaconess Order of the Church of England 

Finland : 

Association of Deaconess Houses in Finland 

France: 

La Federation nationale des communautes de diaconesses de 
France 

Germany: 

Bund Deutscher Gemeinschafts-Diakonissen-Mutterhauser 
Kaiserswerther Verband 

Verband der Evangelisch-Freikirchlichen Diakonissen-Mutter- 
hauser 

Zehlendorfer Verband fiir Evangelische Diakonie 

Holland : 

Bond der Nederlandse Diakonessenhuizen 

India: 

The Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church Deaconesses 

Ireland: 

Deaconesses of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland 

Italy: 

Casa Valdese — Torre Pellice 

Japan : 

Deaconess House in Hammamatsu 
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New Zealand : 

Nigeria : 
Norway : 

Scotland : 
Sweden : 

Switzerland : 
U.S.A. : 


Deaconess Association of the Presbyterian Church 
Deaconess Association of the Methodist Church 
Anglican Deaconesses 

Church Sisters of the Presbyterian Church of Nigeria 

Der Norwegische Lutherische Diakonissenverband 

Der Norwegische Diakonische Bund der Methodistenkirche 

The Church of Scotland, Deaconess Board 

Dcr Zentralrat fur Diakonie 

Methodist Deaconess House “Betania Stiftelsen” Stockholm 
Konferenz der schweizerischen Diakonissenhauser 
Lutheran Deaconess Community 

Woman’s Division of Christian Service of the Board of Missions 
of the Methodist Church 


THEOLOGY LIBRARY 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Deaconess Sister Edna Mary, Church of England, Community of St. Andrews, 
12 Tavistock Crescent, London W.ll —England. 

Pastor Pehr Edwall, Church of Sweden, Kyrkoherden, Olandsgatan 24, Kalmar, 
Sweden. 

Deaconess Betsy K. Ewing, The Methodist Church, U.S.A., Executive Secretary, 
Commission on Deaconess Work, 475 Riverside Drive, Room 1460, New 
York, N.Y. 10027, U.S.A. 

Principal Jean M. Fraser, Church of Scotland, St. ColnTs College, 23 Inverlcith 
Terrace, Edinburgh 3 — Scotland. 

Deaconess Mary I. Levison, Church of Scotland, Barnton, 17 Barnton Terrace, 
Edinburgh 4 — Scotland. 

Dr. Paul Philippi, Evangelical Church in Germany, Lecturer, Institute for 
Diaconal Studies (Diakoniemssenschaftliches Inst it ut ), 69 Heidelberg, Haupt- 
strasse 126/III, Germany. 

Professor Dr. Evangelos Theodorou, Greek Orthodox Church, Fr. Roose¬ 
velt 63, Thessaloniki — Greece. 

Dr. Lukas Vischer, Swiss Protestant Church Federation, Director, Faith and 
Order Secretariat, World Council of Churches, Geneva — Switzerland. 
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WORLD COUNCIL STUDIES 


No. 1 : Concerning the Ordination of Women 

In many churches the question of the ordination of women is being discussed. This 
study deals with the theological, biblical, and ecclesiological issues involved. It 
contains two papers on the scriptural evidence and also comments from representa¬ 
tives of different church traditions. 

76 pp., 1964 $1.50 8s.0d. SFr/DM 4.80 

No. 2 : The Ministry of Deacons 

Biblical and patristic evidence concerning the diaconate and its significance for today 
and reflections on the ministry of deacons in the Church form the focus of this study, 
which is widened in its scope by contributions of Orthodox, Anglican, Lutheran, 
Reformed and Baptist theologians. 

86 pp., 1965 $1.50 8s.0d. SFr/DM 4.80 

No. 3: The Healing Church 

Report and Papers from the Tubingen Consultation 1964 

The role of the congregation, the Christian medical institution and the individual 
doctor or nurse, the place of the healing ministry in the mission of the Church, relations 
between Christian and secular medical institutions — all these topics are discussed 
in this brochure. This study leads to new insights and solutions. 

55 pp., 1965 $1.— 5s.0d. SFr/DM 3.— 

No. 4: The Deaconess 

The deaconess stands for a ministry in the Church which is widely recognised. Some 
of the general problems of diaconate have been discussed in No. 2 of this series. 
The subject of this study is a new consideration about the position of the deaconess 
within the Church of our time. 

86 pp., 1966 $1-50 8s.0d. SFr/DM 4.80 

The Role of the ‘Diakonia* of the Church in Contemporary 
Society 

A consideration on the present role of the Church in ‘diakonia’ and its future forms of 
service. The sections of the study embrace the theological basis of 'diakonia', the 
characteristics of the emerging world-wide society, the relationship between the 
Church’s ‘diaconical’ services and other social services, and the unalterable com¬ 
mission of the Church. 

57 pp., 1966 $1-— 6s.6d. SFr/DM 3.80 

Man and Woman. Similarity and Difference 

by Francine Dumas 

An examination of the beatniks and the leather-jacket crowd as symptomatic of the 
polarization of attitudes toward relations between the sexes in modern society and 
a survey of the historical and literary antecedents of these attitudes. This study points 
to the necessity for rethinking a Christian sexual anthropology, based on sound biblical 
scholarship and taking cognizance of modern political, economic and social life. 

88 pp., 1966 $1-20 7s.6d. SFr/DM 4.50 


Centres of Renewal for Study and Lay Training 

Lay training has become a major task in the renewal of the Church. This illustrated 
brochure presents a survey of lay training and study centres in all the continents and 
answers questions concerning the development of new centres. 

64 pp., 1964 $1.— 6s.0d. SFr/DM 3.50 

Ye are Baptized. A Study of Baptism and Confirmation 

by Lukas Vischer 

The common calling of God’s people is manifested in the baptism of all its members 
in the one name of Jesus Christ. In this illustrated booklet the different traditions of 
Christian churches concerning baptism and confirmation are interpreted. 

49 pp., 1964 $—.75 4s.0d. SFr/DM 2.50 

Behold, I make all things new. Eight Bible Studies 

These Bible studies on the theme of the Fourth General Assembly 1968 in Uppsala 
(Sweden) are designed for the use of local study groups, pastors and laymen who 
want to take part in the world-wide movement of prayer and thought for Christian unity. 
32 pp., 1964 $—.50 3s.0d, SFr/DM 1.80 

Cooperation of Men and Women in Church, Family and 
Society 

by Madeleine Barot 

In this illustrated booklet questions in the changing relationship between men and 
women are revised and fresh patterns of relationship are suggested. The programme 
of the World Council is described and practical counsel is given concerning ideas and 
activities which can help individuals and groups. 

48 pp., 1964 $ 1 .__ 6s.Od. SFr/DM 3.50 

Bulk discounts on all publications from orders on 50 copies onwards 


Publications catalogue free on request 


World Council of Churches, Publications Office 
150, route de Ferney, CH-1211 GENEVA (Switzerland) 


Also available from : 

World Council of Churches 
Publications Service 
475 Riverside Drive, Room 439 
NEW YORK, New York 10027 (USA) 


British Council of Churches 
Publications Department 
10 Eaton Gate, Sloane Square 
LONDON S.W.1, Great Britain 


PART II 


The Diaconate of Women in the Various Churches 


Evangelos Theodorou 


The Ministry of Deaconesses in the Greek Orthodox Church 


In this paper I shall describe I) the centuries-old tradition of the ministry of 
deaconesses in the Greek Orthodox Church ; II) the conditions and liturgical rite 
for the ordination of deaconesses ( cheirotonia or cheirolhesia) ; III) the canonical 
status of ordained deaconesses in the Greek Orthodox Church ; IV) the spheres in 
which deaconesses have carried out their ministry; and V) the renewal of dea¬ 
coness work in the Church of Greece today. 

I. Even by the time of the Apostles there were deaconesses in the Greek 
Church (see I Tim. 3 : 11). Phoebe in Cenchreae was the first to be called “a 
deaconess” by St. Paul (Romans 16 : 1). The title “deaconess”, instead of “dea¬ 
con”, first appears in Canon 19 of the Council of Nicea (325), which also men¬ 
tions the ordination of deaconesses by the laying on of hands. The “Apostolic 
Constitutions” (4th century) give us the regulations concerning the liturgical rite 
for the consecration of a deaconess. During the centuries under Byzantine rule, 
the ministry of deaconesses is mentioned by many Church fathers and historians : 
in hagiological texts, at ecumenical and local Councils, in Byzantine legislation 
(especially that of Justinian), on Christian gravestones, in liturgical books and 
books of rites, etc. 

All these sources prove that the ministry of deaconesses was alive in the Greek 
Orthodox Church until the end of the Byzantine age. The Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogennitos (10th century) says that the Church of Hagia Sophia in Cons¬ 
tantinople still had deaconesses in his time. 1 Anna Comnena (12th century) relates 
that her father, the Emperor Alexis I (llth-12th century) made provision for 
deaconesses and helped them. 2 Theodoros Balsamon (12th century) testifies that 
deaconesses were still being ordained at that time in Constantinople. 3 

The ministry of deaconesses still survives today in some Greek convents, 
in which certain nuns are ordained as deaconesses. 4 Efforts are being made today 
in the Church of Greece to renew and revive the ministry of deaconesses, as in the 
Early Church. 


1 Konstantinos Porphyrogennitos, Report on the Royal Order , MPG 112, 425-426. 

2 Annae Comnenae, Alexias , ed. by Schopen/Reifferscheid, Bonn, 1839/78, II, 
pp. 348-349. 

3 Theodoros Balsamon, Responses ..., MPG 139, 988. 

4 Evangelos Theodorou, “ Cheirotonia ” or “Cheirothesia ” of Deaconesses , Disser¬ 
tation, Athens, 1954, pp. 37, 95-96. 
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II. In early Christian times and during the Byzantine age the Greek deacones¬ 
ses were selected “by careful examination”. 1 From the very beginning, in addition 
to certain widows 2 or widowed mothers, 3 certain eminent consecrated virgins 4 and 
also married women 5 living in celibacy, especially wives of bishops, 6 were admitted 
as deaconesses. 7 In the later Byzantine age certain eminent nuns were also ordained 
as deaconesses. 8 At the beginning the minimum age for becoming a deaconess was 
sixty. 9 Later, this age restriction was brought down to fifty 10 and then to forty. 11 
But in exceptional cases some younger women (like St. Olympias) were admitted 
to be deaconesses. 12 

Deaconesses were chosen by the bishop and consecrated by him for their 
ministry through prayer and the laying on of hands. Their ordination (cheiro - 
tonia) was a liturgical rite very similar to the ordination of deacons. In the 
“Apostolic Constitutions” it is laid down that “the bishop shall lay on his hands 
in the presence of the presbyterium, the deacons and deaconesses, and shall say the 
following prayer: 

“Eternal God, the Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ, Thou who hast created 
men and women, Thou who didst fill Miriam, Deborah, Hannah and Huldah 
with the Holy Spirit and who didst not deem it unworthy for Thy own Son to 
be born of a woman ; Thou who didst choose women to guard the doors of 
Thy tabernacle and to be doorkeepers in Thy holy temple: look upon this hand¬ 
maid of Thine who is being ordained in Thy service (diakonia ). Grant her the 
Holy Spirit and purify her from all defilement of body or of mind, that she may 
worthily perform the work entrusted to her to Thy glory and to the praise of Thy 
Christ with whom and to Thee and to the Holy Spirit be honour and glory for 
ever and ever. Amen.” 13 


1 Fourth Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon , Canon 15. 

2 I Tim. 5 : 9-10. “ Apostolic Constitutions ” VI, 17, MPG 1, 957. Sec Epiphanios , 
Expos, fidei, MPG 42, 825 and VI Novel by Justinian in R. Schoell/G. Kroll, Novellae , 
Codex juris civilis, vol. Ill, Berlin 1895, p. 43. 

3 In the 5th century e.g. there lived the deaconess Kelcrina who was a widow and 
mother (Theodoret of Kyrrhos, Letter to the Deaconess Kelerina , MPG 83, 1293-1296). 

4 Apostolic ConstitutionSyVl, 17, MPG 1,957. VI Novel by Justinian in R. Schoell/ 
G. Kroll, op. cit., p. 43. 

5 Epiphanios, op. cit. 

6 Council of TrulloSy Canon 48. 

7 Evangelos Theodorou, op. cit., p. 40 f. 

8 Op. cit., p. 42. 

9 Sec I Tim. 5 : 9-10. Codex Theodosianus , lib. XVI, tit. II de episcopis et clericis 27, 
ed. by Mommsen-Mayer, 1905, p. 843. 

10 VI Novel by Justinian in R. Schoell/G. Kroll, op. cit., p. 43 f. 

11 Fourth Ecumenical Council of Chalcedony Canon 15. 

12 Evangelos Theodorou, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 

13 Apostolic Constitutions , VIII, 19-20, MPG 1, 1116-1117. Evangelos Theodorou, 
op. cit., p. 51. The German translation appeared in Diakonissenbuchy cd. by Kaisers- 
werther Verband, Dusseldorf-Kaiserswerth, 1935, pp. 25-26. 
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Characteristic are the ordination rites of the Byzantine period, e.g. that of the 
Codex Barberinus (9th century), of the Codex Coislinus (11th century) and others. 
These rites describe the ordination of deaconesses (in the same way as that of 
deacons) as “cheirotonia”. The ordination of deaconesses was not like that of 
lower forms of ministry like readers, choir-singers, and sub-deacons, which took 
place outside the holy sanctuary, and was not carried out in connection with the 
Mass. In the Greek Orthodox Church of the Byzantine period, the ordination of 
deaconesses was similar in form and in substance to that of the higher clergy 
(deacons, presbyters and bishops). The ordination of deaconesses therefore took 
place within the holy sanctuary and during the Mass. 1 In Byzantine times, the 
bishop ordained the deaconess by the laying on of hands and said two prayers, at 
that time the sign of consecration to the higher forms of ministry. In the case of 
the lower forms of ministry only one prayer was said. 2 According to the old books 
of rites of the Greek Orthodox Church, deaconesses (like deacons) received the 
Orarium (a characteristic liturgical emblem of deaconship) and Holy Communion 
at the altar with the sacramental cup, which they then replaced on the altar them¬ 
selves. 3 

m. What was the canonical status of ordained deaconesses in the Greek 
Orthodox Church ? They were undoubtedly regarded as clergy by the Byzantine 
Church and in the legislation of the Byzantine Empire. For instance, the sixth 
“Novel” *) of the Emperor Justinian mentions the hierosyne (priesthood) of dea¬ 
conesses. 4 The third Novel includes them in the clergy. 5 The same Novel says 
that there were forty deaconesses serving in the Church of Hagia Sophia in Cons¬ 
tantinople. 6 

Although deaconesses were regarded as clergy, they were a special class. There 
were no other female clergy, either with higher or with lower status. Deaconesses 
were the only class of female ministers in the Church. In the hierarchy their status 
was just below that of deacons, between the deacons and sub-deacons. They were 
thus a branch of the ministry of deacons with special responsibility for diakonia 
among women. 7 

Ordained deaconesses could not marry. Their ordination meant a promise, a 
vow for lifelong celibacy. Anyone who broke this promise was severely punished 
by imperial legislation. 8 


1 Evangelos Theodorou, op. cit., p. 60. 

2 Op. cit., p. 61. 

3 Op. cit., p.63. K. Algermissen, Diakonissen, Lexikon fiir T/teologie und Kirche -, 
vol. Ill, 1959, col. 327. 

* Novel = supplementary law. 

4 VI Novel by Justinian in R. Schoell/G. Kroll, op. cit., p. 45. 

5 Op. cit., p. 18. 

6 Op. cit., p. 21. 

7 Evangelos Theodorou, op. cit., p. 93. 

8 See op. cit., pp. 74-76. 
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The service of deaconesses was therefore entirely and directly bound up with 
the Church and the congregation. They were regarded as clergy. They did not 
necessarily live in a “mother-house” like the Protestant “mother-house” for 
deaconesses, nor yet within an order similar to the Roman Catholic orders. The 
Greek Orthodox deaconesses were under the direct jurisdiction of the Bishop and 
were at the disposal of the Church. They lived in houses attached to the Churches 
or in a convent that was near a congregation, or in a church house for unmarried 
women that was similar to a modern Protestant “mother-house”, or else with 
their relatives. Like the other classes of clergy, deaconesses received from the 
Church the wherewithal needed for their maintenance, education and training. 
The Church itself provided for their continuation and saw to it that they had good 
living conditions. Thus they also received part of the gifts made to the Church 
and to the clergy by church members. 

The ministry of deaconesses was greatly respected in the Greek Orthodox 
Church. A large number of cultured women (widows, virgins and married 
women) wanted to become deaconesses, so that they could devote their lives to 
the service of God and to the diakonia of the Church. The deaconesses connected 
with St. John Chrysostem are celebrated in the Greek Orthodox Church : Olym¬ 
pias, Silvina, Prokla, Amprukla, Saviniani, Elissanthia, Martyria and Palladia. 
Equally famous are the deaconesses Makrina (the sister of St. Basil the Great), 
her friend Lampadia; the daughters of Terentios in Samosata (connected with 
St. Basil), Kelerina and Kassiani who were connected with Theodoret; Agalliasis 
on the Island of Melos; Athanasia in Delphi; etc. 1 * 

IV. The work of deaconesses in the Greek Orthodox Church had as its aim 
the ministerium feminarum? 

a) First and foremost, the social work done by the Greek Orthodox deacones¬ 
ses was very important. They were really “servants of the crucified and risen 
Saviour Jesus Christ to the sick, the old, to children, and to everyone in need of 
education and care, especially to the members of their own congregation”. 3 They 
carried out their work in accordance with the spirit of the “Apostolic Constitu¬ 
tions”, 4 as the deaconesses of more recent times also do, “in gratitude for the love 
of him who gave his life for us, and whose mercy we have experienced in our own 
souls”. 5 The Byzantine deaconesses were not occupied mainly in the care of the 
sick , this was only one of their tasks. But everything they did was done in a true 
spirit of service. Their work was very similar to that done by parish workers in 
Germany today. They were angels of mercy and the unknown heroines of Chris¬ 
tian love. 


1 Op. cit., pp. 77-78. 

Didascalia III, 12, 1 in F. X. Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum , I, 
Paderborn, 1905 pp. 208-210. 

3 Diakonissenbuch , p. 417. 

4 Apostolic Constitutions , III, 19, MPG 1, 801-804. 

5 Diakonissenbuch , p. 417. 
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b) The missionary , catechetical and educational work done by the Byzantine 
deaconesses should also be mentioned. They led many women from paganism to 
the Christian faith. They taught the women who applied for baptism to say the 
Creed, so that these women were able to recite it in reply to the questions put to 
them at baptism. The deaconesses also introduced female applicants to the liturgy 
of the sacrament of baptism, and had to remind them that they must lead a Chris¬ 
tian life after baptism. 1 Furthermore, deaconesses undertook the Christian edu¬ 
cation of the women in the congregation, orphans, young girls, little boys, mothers, 
unmarried women, etc. 2 

Thus the deaconesses carried out work of spiritual care. “If a woman wanted 
to see the deacon or the bishop, she had to be accompanied by a deaconess. The 
deaconess also visited the women’s appartments which (in accordance with oriental 
custom) were closed to men.” 3 

Some deaconesses became heads of houses for unmarried women (Partheno - 
nes) or of houses where a large number of deaconesses lived. They also became 
abbesses of convents. Olympias, in addition to her social work in the congregation, 
was abbess of the convent near the Church of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. 

c) Deaconesses also carried out regular functions at church services. They 
were “doorkeepers at the entrance reserved for women. They were also responsible 
for maintaining order, decency and cleanliness in the places for women. The 
latter sat on one side of the church separate from the men, in the following order : 
in front the deaconesses (the fact that this place was allocated to them proves the 
increasing importance of their ministry), then the widows, then the married 
women, and last the unmarried women. The children either sat with their 
mothers, or received places at the very front, where a special deaconess looked 
after them. When strangers attended the service, the deacon had the task of lead¬ 
ing the men into the church, and the deaconess the women, and of finding seats 
for them.” 4 

At baptism deaconesses had the task of undressing the women, anointing them, 
immersing them, and then leading them to the Bishop clothed in a white robe. 5 
In addition they had the privilege of taking the Holy Communion from the Church 
to the homes of women who were sick. 6 At funerals they also had their function. 
They were responsible for dressing and adorning the bodies of Christian women 
who died. 7 

V. This is the great tradition and the rich heritage existing in the Church of 
Greece, which has its roots in apostolic times. The Church of Greece shows no 


1 Op. cit., pp. 23-24. 

2 Evangelos Theodorou, op. cit., pp. 79-80. 

3 Diakonissenbuch , p. 23. 

4 Op. cit., Evangelos Theodorou, op. cit., p. 84. 

5 Diakonissenbuch , p. 24. 

6 Evangelos Theodorou, op. cit., p. 91. 

7 Op. cit., p. 92. 
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sign of becoming frozen and rigid. In spite of the troubles through which it has 
passed (the domination of the Roman Church, domination by the Turks, wars, 
etc.) it bears all the marks of the living One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. 
One expression of this life is its recent effort to renew and revive the ministry of 
deaconesses. Thus the Apostolic Diakonia of the Church of Greece has founded 
the College for deaconesses and women social workers in Athens. Preparations 
for opening this college were made by suitable publications 1 and in the Preparatory 
School for Deaconesses which preceded it (1952-54). Since 21 November, 1957, it 
has been at work in its own building, which was built with the help of the World 
Council of Churches and of the ecumenical movement. The purpose of this 
College is to train deaconesses and social workers of the Church of Greece to 
become direct assistants to pastors in carrying out their pastoral work in families, 
and to undertake social welfare work in accordance with the Orthodox Church. 2 

The students at the College hold diplomas in theology from the Theological 
Faculties of the Universities of Athens or Thessalonica. In addition to the study 
of the New Testament and the history of women’s social work, the curriculum 
includes social subjects and modern methods of practical social work. The 
students receive instruction in welfare problems and prison visiting, in domestic 
science, psychology and medicine. In addition to theoretical studies they do 
practical work in hospitals, homes for the aged, orphanages, schools and homes 
for the blind, as well as work in parish. 3 Up to the present 45 deaconesses have 
been trained ; they are working in the parishes of the Archbishopric of Athens as 
lay deaconesses ; they have not been ordained and do not wear uniform. It is 
hoped that in future the Church of Greece will be able to have ordained deaconesses 
not only in convents but in parishes also. 


1 Evangelos Theodorou, The Deaconess Sisterhoods , Journal “Anagennisis”, 
Athens, 5-7 (1945), p. 71 f. Ibid, The participation of Deaconesses in parish life, Journal 
“Enoria”, Athens, 10-12 (1946), p. 126 f. Ibid, The contemporary renewal of the ministry 
of Deaconess, Journal “Enoria”, Athens ,13 (1946), p. 176. Ibid., Deaconesses in parishes 
today , Journal “Enoria”, Athens, 14 (1946), p. 192. The author wrote an extensive book 
on Heroines of Christian love — Deaconesses throughout the centuries , Athens 1949 ; he 
also wrote the above mentioned dissertation : “ Cheirothonia ” or “ cheirothesia ” of Deaco¬ 
nesses , Athens 1954. 

See Evangelos Theodorou, The Church of Greece (published by the Greek Arrange¬ 
ments Committee for the 1959 Meeting of the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, on the occasion of the Conferences in Rhodos and Athens), Athens 1959, 
pp. 40-41. 

3 See article on Orthodox Deaconesses in “Nachrichten der Evangelisch-luthcrischen 
Kirche in Bayern”, Nr. 5, Munich, first number in March 1960, p. 70. It is, however, 
not right to say that the deaconesses of today are ordained in Athens ; they are lay- 
deaconesses. 
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Paul Philippi 


The Continental Mother-House Organization of Deaconesses 


“Everyone in Germany knows what a deaconess is.” This is the opening 
sentence of a modern book on the mother-house diaconate, which began in 
Kaiserswerth in 1836 and has spread to Protestant churches all over Europe and 
beyond. 1 The way in which not only “everyone” but also this usually critical 
author equates “deaconess” with a sister belonging to a mother-house indicates 
how widespread and how influential this type of women’s diaconate has become 
on the Continent. However, it probably also indicates a lack of objectivity 
towards this special form of the diaconate which may have to be modified if the 
office of deaconess is to maintain itself in a form that is valid ecumenically, 
theologically and historically. 


I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

What we today call the mother-house diaconate is a mixture in which many 
elements and motives have combined. One must recognize them if one is to see 
the deaconess of the mother-house correctly within the total framework of the 
women’s diaconate. The historical and social situation between the two civil 
revolutions of 1789 and 1848 worked as a catalyst in forming the mixture. Both 
revolutionary and conservative elements of the time found expression in the 
development of this form of the diaconate. The French Revolution had also paved 
the way for the emancipation of women, i.e., it had raised the demand of women 
to be able to participate in life outside the home and had made such participation 
possible. The Napoleonic era had, admittedly, once again put a brake on this 
revolutionary movement. On the other hand, however, Napoleon had again 
permitted the work of the Congregation of Sisters of Mercy, which had been 
banned during the Revolution, thus contributing considerably to their rapid 
spread. 

In Germany, during the wars of liberation against Napoleon (1813-1815), 
“Women’s Associations for the Welfare of the Fatherland » were formed ; they 
devoted themselves to the care of the wounded and other war victims. Here 
patriotism was mingled with Christian and romantic motives. Apart from this, 
the ideas of the civil revolution also had repercussions which claimed for women 


1 Friedrich Thiele, Diakonissen/iciuser im Umbruch cler Zeit , 1963. 
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the right to professional education and participation in public life. Until about 
1820, it appeared as if under Christian directives the national revolution would 
bring immediate fruits for the public activity of women. But then an era of 
reaction again brought changes; ideals which had been impetuously affirmed 
became initiatives which had to be tenaciously urged and which took form only 
as a result of consistent, painstaking work, adaptation and compromise. The 
mother-house diaconate is a product of this process of change during the 1820’s, 
of the adaptation to new social conditions during the 1830’s, and of the com¬ 
promises of the 1840’s. It expresses the ideals of the great changes which took 
place under the transforming and restricting conditions of the Biedermeier era 
(“the Early Victorian age”). 


II. IMPULSES AND MOTIVES 

1. The revivalist movement. Almost all the personalities who directly or 
indirectly took part in starting the work of the mother-house diaconate were 
influenced by the revivalist movement. This movement insisted upon personal 
Christian piety and on Heiligimgsernst (an earnest desire for sanctification). It 
stood in opposition to theological rationalism. It demanded lifelong self-sacrifice, 
primarily in the spiritual sense but also in the form of evangelism and diaconal 
work. 

These elements in various forms influenced the mother-house diaconate. 
In Kaiserswerth, the first mother-house, the self examination of the sisters assumed 
a conscientious, almost Methodist form. In Neuendettelsau (Bavaria) this sub¬ 
jective trait expressed itself in conscious participation in the sacramental and 
liturgical life. Everywhere, right up to the present day, the experience of vocation 
(vocatio interna) has played a very important role. 

2. Catholic models of the nursing sisterhoods influenced the mother-house 
diaconate in several ways. Firstly, the revival of Heiligimgsernst , combined with a 
romantic attitude, produced even in Protestant circles a high regard for the monas¬ 
tic life . 

As far as mother-house diaconate is concerned, these monastic concepts 
influenced the ideas of Wilhelm Lohe (1808-1873), who claimed that the mother- 
house was the “centre and hearth” of all womanly charity. And Theodor Flied- 
ner restricted the deaconesses’ contacts with the outside world to such an extent 
that the influence of monastic rule is very clear. 

Related to the ideal of the monastery is the concept of a monastic order with 
a chapter-like structure and tasks, which was also considered by Lohe. This was 
not realized in the first decades of the mother-house diaconate, but it is traceable 
as a stimulus from 1816 until Fliedner’s Kollektenreise (a book which he wrote in 
1831, containing his preliminary reflections about the office of deaconess). 
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On the other hand the mother-house proved itself to be a central organization 
which offered protection and was an indispensable “sign of authority on the 
woman’s head” (I Cor. 11 : 10), as long as men still claimed the monopoly of 
public affairs as a matter of course. The Sisters of Mercy provided a pattern for 
the name and practice of the mother-house. 

The positive evaluation of celibacy , poverty and obedience led in another direc¬ 
tion. Like the monastic ideal, it was not actually borrowed from the Sisters of 
Mercy and did not belong to the original programme of the mother-houses. But 
it became accepted in practice (both among the Sisters of Mercy and among the 
deaconesses) and today still forms part of the self-understanding of the deaconess. 
Admittedly a deaconess does not take a “vow”, but only takes upon herself an 
obligation, a solemn promise. This was often emphasized in order to avert the 
suspicion of an inclination towards Catholicism. Among the Sisters of Mercy, 
however, a time limit is normally set for this obligation. For the deaconesses it 
was originally provided, too (one to five years), but was then dropped. Marriage 
and withdrawal from the mother-house came to be disapproved. 

On the other hand, the mother-house diaconate stresses that voluntary celibacy 
for the sake of service, renunciation of personal reward in order to serve more 
freely and readiness to be sent wherever service is required in obedience to the 
mother-house (Sendungsprinzip) are charismatic in character. Value is attached 
to the fact that these modes of life are accepted in the understanding of the Refor¬ 
mation doctrine of justification (i.e., without expectation of any heavenly reward), 
so that the motive of “purer love” differentiates the Protestant sisters from the 
otherwise accepted pattern of the Sisters of Mercy. 

The respect for communal life in a society of like-minded sisters also forms part 
of this motivation. In the sisterhood one could more intensively strive for sanctifi¬ 
cation through service based on surrender to Christ. Harmful influences could 
more easily be kept away. There existed no “protective aegis” (A. Sieveking) for 
the diaconal activity of women within the local parish. This fact was stressed by 
Lohe and before him by Harter (Strasbourg), who were forced by the conditions 
of the time to abandon the plan of a parish-diaconate and adopt Fliedner’s reform 
of the mother-house. 

The serving community of sisters recognising itself as an association clearly 
shows how the once great ideals of Church renewal had shrunk into extra-parochial 
associations of earnest Christian women. Nor can it be ignored that later on an 
institutional patriarchalism was superimposed on this ideal of a sisterhood- 
community in most of the mother-houses. 

3. The entry of women into the professions as an aspect of social history was 
another reason for the increasing importance of the mother-house diaconate. At 
first this took the form of the idea of a special vocation for women, who had proved 
their mettle so impressively in nursing the wounded in the wars of liberation. 
Care for the sick and needy was regarded as the divinely-appointed field for 
women’s activities. Thus at first the point stressed was that it was work for women. 
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But then the emphasis shifted to the aspect of the work itself \ as a profession which 
required training. A stimulus for this came from England, where a country vicar 
named Dallas presented the Bishop of London with a detailed project for the 
organization of Protestant Sisters of Mercy, including provision for training in 
nursing concluding with an examination. Similar tendencies are also to be found 
in the aptitude requirements of Catholic nursing associations. 

At the beginning of Fliedner’s deaconess-work the question of their stipend 
arose (as in Dallas’s project) and was worked out without any problems. Only 
later did the idea of “pocket-money” give rise to comparisons with the Catholic 
congregations. The central administration of nursing-fees through the mother- 
house is one of the “protective aegises” of professional women’s work which, 
also for practical reasons, was applied from the outset. Today the mother-house 
still assumes responsibility for making work-contracts with hospitals and parishes, 
for collecting the fees due and for paying the deaconesses. The mother-house also 
assumes the care of the sick and aged deaconesses in homes, and today also 
regulates the compulsory state insurance for the sisters. 

The form of stipend also indicates the conditions of appointment . Over and 
above the deaconess’s attachment to the mother-house, her conditions of appoint¬ 
ment are fixed by a responsible body, which also appoints the direction of the 
mother-house. The deaconesses are not members of that body, nor of the admi¬ 
nistration. (Only in more recent times are “sisters’ councils” allowed to give their 
opinion when decisions are to be taken, but they have no legal influence.) 

At first a general direction composed mainly of women was considered. In 
practice this very soon became an almost exclusively masculine body. The direct¬ 
ing sister (head deaconess) is also nominated by this body which, of necessity, 
remains outside the association. This is not, of course, in accordance with the 
idea of an association. It is explained by the social history of the time, but it may 
well be one of the main reasons for the crisis in the mother-house diaconate today, 
because it either presupposes or encourages a certain immaturity and irresponsi¬ 
bility in those who actually carry the concern. There is no need for this to be so, 
even within the Kaiserswerth concept of deaconess. 

The institutional character of the organization matches the directorial form of 
administration. It was in character with the first decades of the mother-house 
diaconate to meet social distress by opening institutions. People in need of help, 
as well as the helpers, were housed in institutions and building complexes, which 
had to be administered in accordance with the financial rules of that time. (As 
early as 1855 these social institutions were criticized for resembling industrial 
capitalism !) 

The practical administration of the institution lay in the hands of the house 
direction (the director and directing sister, who was at first called the “directress” 
or “mother”). The deaconesses were referred to as “daughters” of the house, and 
were encouraged to regard the house direction as their parents. This patriarchal 
structure has often been criticized. 
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The concentration on nursing and child-care was also an aspect of the develop¬ 
ment of careers for women under the tutelage of men. The foundation date of the 
Kaiserswerth institution is also regarded as the day the hospital was opened, 
although at that time there was not a single deaconess in sight. Within the sphere 
of the Kaiserswerth type of diaconate the word “deaconess” became synonymous 
with “Christian nurse”, although many of the mother-houses laid strong stress on 
the diaconate of teaching. Today the majority of all deaconesses are still engaged 
in nursing. However, in many places, owing to the lack of deaconesses, many 
nursing deaconesses are being withdrawn from hospitals and sent out to work as 
parish helpers, which has also been one of the deaconesses’ tasks from the outset. 
The additional organization of the Association of Christian Nurses ( Verbands - 
schwestern) during the 1930’s was also due to the emphasis on nursing in the 
mother-house diaconate. 

Lastly, the fact that being a deaconess was a full-time vocation tended to 
restrict it to unmarried women. It opened up possibilities for a meaningful life 
with a definite purpose. As a “Christian form of emancipation” (A. Sieveking) it 
led the deaconess to help those in distress. This is the revolutionary trend in the 
mother-house diaconate, but the reactionary compromise is seen in the form this 
revolutionary trend had to assume — the tutelage of the institution. 

The uniform habit worn by the Kaiserswerth deaconesses must also be regarded 
in this connection. For practical reasons Fliedner gave his deaconesses the clothes 
usually worn at that time by married middle-class women. The cap conferred on 
them the same social status as married women, and gave them similar freedom of 
movement in public life. At the same time this habit eliminated social distinctions 
between the sisters, trained them to be modest, and made them independent of 
fashion. By retaining this habit, which was in itself an emancipation, the dea¬ 
conesses also came nearer to the dress-regulations of the Sisters of Mercy. 

4. The office of deaconess in the Early Church. As we have seen, the three 
main influences on the mother-house diaconate were the revivalist movement, the 
Catholic Sisters of Mercy, and the emancipation of women, including their admis¬ 
sion to certain professions. The office of deaconess in the Early Church comes 
only fourth in importance. 

If we trace this theme back to the point where it entered Fliedner’s conception, 
the following points may be noted. 

It denotes the attempt to discover a biblical-theological precedent for the 
public activities of women. This activity has always been considered an official 
mission of the Christian Church, usually discharged by women from each church 
and carried out within that church. 

This official mission is not connected with work of a professional nature, but 
with a place in the (extended) church administration (relationship to presbytery 
and pastorate). 
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The office of deaconess is exercised by both married and unmarried women. 
The deaconess occupies a status which is respected both in society and in the 
Church (corresponding to that of widows and virgins in the Early Church). 

Thus the deaconess does not relieve the local church of its diaconal work, but 
rather organizes the diaconal work among women. This assumes the existence of 
extensive readiness for diaconal co-operation, for it assumes that a number of 
women and girls are prepared to co-operate on the basis of a conscious faith. 

The office of deaconess existed in this form already before Fliedner’s time — 
among the Moravian Brethren (1745-1790), in connection with the work of 
Johann Friedrich Oberlin (1791-1826) and in the ideas for renewal of Pastor 
Klonne and Count Recke-Volmerstein (1820-1835). 


III. DEVELOPMENT AND HISTORY 

1. Fliedner , Harter and Lohe. When Fliedner encountered the idea of dea¬ 
conesses, his concepts concerning the vocation of women had already assumed 
shape to such an extent that it must have seemed to him like a confirmation of the 
task he had in mind. For him, then, this idea was not a formative principle, but 
an “apostolic” justification of preconceived solutions which had the form of a 
vocational nursing association. He could easily equate his ideas with the Early 
Church’s office of deaconess because deaconesses had already cared for the sick 
and weak in the early centuries. 

It was theoretically clear to Fliedner that the name of “deaconess” made it 
necessary for their work to be integrated into the constituted local church. But 
the practice stopped half-way. In the first place, the local churches of his time 
were not yet capable of integrating an office for women into their life. In addition, 
for practical reasons Fliedner could not, and would not, give up his plans to set up 
mother-houses. Lastly, the fact that the work of the mother-houses was recognised 
by the authorities and by the synods concealed its lack of integration into the life 
of the Church. 

According to Fliedner’s theoretical plan, a sister from a mother-house should 
logically assume the position of an assistant deaconess within the framework of 
the diaconal office, i.e., the position of a helper who is qualified (both vocationally 
and spiritually) to undertake diaconal work in the local church, anchored in the 
constitution of the Church as a whole. But this plan was never carried out. 

After Fliedner had founded the mother-house, both Harter (1836-1842 in 
Strasbourg) and Lohe (1848-1854 in Neuendettelsau) tried to use the office of 
deaconess in the local church as a starting point. But their deaconesses themselves 
soon expressed the wish to be organized on the same pattern as Kaiserswerth. 
Consequently these mother-houses developed more along the lines of associations 
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for women, which is also true of Vermeil in Paris since 1840. Or else they developed 
the special sisterhood form of a comprehensive existence for the whole Church 
(“hearth of all womanly charity”). 

2. The General Conference. In the form of the mother-house Fliedner had 
clearly seized the practical possibilities offered at that time for women to carry out 
their social task in Church and society. This is also shown by the rapid growth in 
the number of mother-houses. In 1861 there were 26 mother-houses with 1,200 
sisters (in Germany, France, Switzerland, Holland and Sweden, as well as in 
branches in America, Africa and Asia Minor). In 1881 there were 53 mother- 
houses with 4,760 sisters. In 1901 there were 75 mother-houses with 14,500 sisters. 
In 1926 there were 106 mother-houses with 28,900 sisters. In 1955 there were 
91 mother-houses with 33,000 sisters. In 1861 these “deaconess institutions” 
affiliated in a General Conference which, besides making provision for mutual 
intercession, decided to share experience and to develop common directives. This 
early pioneer step in ecumenical “strategy” mirrors the broad outlook of the 
founding generation from Fliedner to Lohe. The latest version of the “Basic 
Regulations of the Deaconess Mother-Houses affiliated in the Kaiserswerth Gen¬ 
eral Conference” (see Appendix 1) is dated 1953. 

3. Problems of the second generation. The second generation was already 
building on “tested ground”, and with regard to new ideas did not always show 
that broad outlook which had characterized the first impetus. Unjustified attacks 
on the mother-house diaconate led to a defensive attitude even towards justified 
criticism. After 1848 the reactionary spirit of the times narrowed the objective to 
the norm of what had already been achieved and its preservation. Nevertheless, 
the readiness to serve of this generation of sisters set an example of staying-power 
in Christian service which cannot be praised too highly. Names like J. Disselhoff 
and Th. Schafer incorporate the tradition ; others, like F. von Bodelschwingh 
and H. Bezzel, E. von Tiele-Winckler and E. Bostrom reveal the capacity for 
spiritual depth which was still inherent in the mother-house diaconate despite its 
increasing rigidity of outlook. 

4. The foundation of the Evangelical Diaconal Union (Diakonieverein) in 1894 
by Friedrich Zimmer was a definite sign of the coming of new ideas. The position 
of women in society had changed so much thanks to the feminist movement that 
the mother-house type of diaconate was no longer absolutely necessary for carrying 
out diaconal work by women. It was therefore all the more important to encourage 
independent, educated women to undertake diaconal service. According to Zim¬ 
mer, the nursing profession offers women an opportunity to fulfil their special 
abilities. Attachment to a women’s association ought to be compatible with 
personal freedom in a well thought out relationship. The same applied to the 
status of professional and voluntary work within the framework of the diaconate 
of the whole Church. For in his plan (which strongly stressed the need for correct 
training) Zimmer was also thinking of married women, especially the wives of 
pastors. The new type of “Diaconate Seminary” thus created, through its gradu- 
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ated, many-sided opportunities for training, offered every kind of woman a 
chance to develop her abilities within the framework of a general concept of the 
diaconate. 

Friedrich Zimmer’s original intention had been to incorporate this further 
development of women’s diaconate into the framework of the mother-houses, but 
this plan failed. The hour of spiritual revival sounded by Zoellner around 1900 
passed unused. Zimmer had to realize his plans independently. In so doing he 
had difficulty in getting the name “diaconal sister” accepted. This shows how the 
type of the mother-house was becoming more and more the accepted norm for 
the diaconal life. However, side by side with the Diaconal Union, new types of 
women’s ministry were now developing, such as the Silesian Synodal Diaconate 
(again in conflict with Kaiserswerth) and the Herrenberg Association. Around 
the Diaconal Union and its new type of women’s diaconate gathered the Asso¬ 
ciation of the Zehlendorf Conference. 


IV. THE SITUATION TODAY 

Thus in the second generation of the mother-house diaconate it was decided 
to retain the form which had proved itself in the first period. However, the deci¬ 
sion of 1894 appeared often and in various forms before the general directions 
within the Kaiserswerth Conference. 

1. The Association of Christian Nurses ( Verhandsschwesternschaft) was one 
of the answers which arose from the main decision. As the number of deaconesses 
was not sufficient for the growing number of nursing establishments, other helpers 
were soon called in and, as time went on, were also trained as nurses. While doing 
the same work, these so-called “assistant nurses” differed from the deaconesses 
through a looser connection with the mother-house and its principles. They 
received their salary in full and retained the possibility of giving notice or of getting 
married. As had already been the case with the Zehlendorf nurses, for a long time 
this was regarded as a reason for refusing to recognize their work as diaconal. 
Because of this difference they wore a different uniform from that of the deacones¬ 
ses and seldom occupied the higher posts. 

The relationship of the mother-houses to their assistant nurses did not change 
in Germany until the Nazi state attempted to incorporate all free nurses into the 
National-Socialist Party. This attempt was countered by the foundation of the 
“Association of Nurses in the Kaiserswerth Association”. Their corporate 
inclusion and the growing number of these nurses has in recent years meant that 
they have become a sort of second branch of the mother-house diaconate with 
their own recognised diaconal characteristics. 

This development is still in full swing. It is related to many unsolved ques¬ 
tions arising from the basic philosophy behind the mother-house diaconate and 
maintained by the lack of new deaconesses. Today many of the deaconesses are 
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over-age. In Germany by 1975 two-thirds of all deaconesses will have retired. 
Even today the Association of Christian Nurses represents more than one-third of 
all Kaiserswerth nurses. 

2. Questioning the old principles. For a long time the question of deaconesses’ 
salaries was settled in the spirit of the monastic vow of poverty. In Germany it is 
very strongly stressed as a point of difference from the Zehlendorf nurses and 
from the ordinary nurses. In Holland, on the other hand, the deaconesses’ 
salaries have for a long time been the same as those of the ordinary nurses in 
Germany. The same applies to Scandinavia. Today the German-speaking mother- 
houses, too, are increasingly avoiding taking a rigid attitude in arguments about 
the system of “pocket-money”. Among other things, compulsory state insurance 
has brought about a change in outlook on financial matters. 

Concerning the question of uniform , there are two main views. Does the 
uniform originally adopted form such an essential characteristic of the mother- 
house diaconate that it should be retained ? What modifications are admissible, 
and which are not admissible ? In recent times the realization that the uniform 
has a historical origin has encouraged a readiness to allow certain modifications 
in it. On the other hand the protective function of the uniform is emphasized ; 
in addition, the freedom from the whims of fashion and the sense of unity bestowed 
by the uniform cannot be ignored. 

The phrase “compulsory uniform” often includes the question whether the 
nature of the mother-house diaconate implies that deaconesses should wear their 
uniform even during their leisure time. In Germany, France and Switzerland the 
answer is usually “yes”. In Scandinavia, however, ordinary dress is permitted 
during holidays and when off duty. 

The idea of life-long celibacy is not one of the basic concepts of the office of 
deaconess, either. It assumed importance only in the practice of the mother- 
house diaconate. Today efforts are being made on the one hand to remove the 
stigma of discrimination if a deaconess marries, and on the other hand an attempt 
is being made to work out clearly the charisma of celibate service as a positive 
characteristic of the mother-house diaconate. 

The reason given for the principle of assignment (Sendungsprinzip — cf. Para¬ 
graph 13 of the Basic Regulations) is often that of expediency. In connection with 
the patriarchal administration of the mother-house it has, however, evoked much 
criticism. Today the sisters concerned have more voice in the matter. In its 
spiritual outlook the principle of assignment was formed in analogy with the 
religious orders of the Roman Catholic Church. It keeps the sisters who have 
been sent out under the pastoral and legal jurisdiction of the mother-house. 

In the administration of the mother-houses today more opportunity is given 
for the sisters to participate than was formerly the case. Sisters’ councils are being 
set up. The practical significance of these councils can be greater than their legal 
authority, which is only vaguely defined. 
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3. New attempts at solutions. Almost all the problems of the mother-house 
diaconate can be traced back to the tensions inherent in their mixed origin. In 
the nineteenth century this mixed type olTered ideal practical solutions for the diffi¬ 
culties confronting women who wished to undertake diaconal work. But entirely 
new patterns are required by the situation today. 

It was in Scandinavia that the greatest freedom was given for diaconal concern. 
In accordance with earlier intentions (Lohe) the mother-house was merely a train¬ 
ing-centre for deaconesses, who then exercised their office in the local parishes 
just as pastors did and regarded the local parish as their legal and spiritual 
home. 

In Holland and Sweden the mother-house retained the nature of a community, 
but there was freedom in regard to salaries, uniform and appointment to posts, 
as in the case of the ordinary nurses in Germany. In Sweden, the pattern of the 
office of deacon has been logically followed and diaconesses can retain their title 
and their office even after marriage. 

On the other hand in France the special possibilities of the Communaute were 
re-discovered, and the trend is to develop them further as a pattern for the dea¬ 
coness-community. The call to this special form of celibate monastic sisterhood is 
regarded as the real task which should be resumed today by the mother-houses. 
Prayer and meditation, eschatological life and mission (in the sense of a prophetic 
existence for the Church) are receiving increasing emphasis because it is realized 
that the Kaiserswerth way of life is in danger of being overburdened by tasks 
which may obscure its spiritual basis. 

But there is no need to draw a sharp distinction between the pattern of diaconal 
office for women and the other pattern of sisterhood-community involving attach¬ 
ment to a special order. Even today new forms of social concern will certainly 
arise within the framework of the Church’s social work. At any rate, recent 
developments have clearly shown that the nursing profession, the office of dea¬ 
coness, the sisterhood and the mother-house are four different things. They can 
enter into a healthy relationship only if they are freely associated in such a way 
that each can develop in its own manner. The pattern of diaconal work, however, 
which gave the “deaconess” her name, is focused on ministry in the local church. 

The most valuable contribution made by the mother-house diaconate towards 
developing the office of deaconess during recent decades was the inauguration of 
the Diaconal Year. Several thousands of young Christian women have given a 
year’s voluntary service, especially in Holland and Germany. The aim is to make 
a contribution to general diaconal service in the Church. The fact that many 
“diaconal assistants” have decided after this year to change their occupation and 
take up diaconal work as their profession is only a happy by-product. The 
Diaconal Year has also produced other new forms of diaconal training which 
present new opportunities for the mother-house diaconate. In future more atten¬ 
tion should be paid to them when considering the concept of deaconess. 
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Sister Edna Mary 


Deaconesses in the Anglican Communion 


It is necessary by way of introduction to point out that the Anglican Commu¬ 
nion is a federation of independent churches, each of which is responsible for its 
canon law, discipline, and matters of faith and order generally. I am not com¬ 
petent to write for the Communion as a whole; and I shall therefore write pri¬ 
marily of the position in the Church of England, which is representative also of 
those other Anglican Churches in which there are deaconesses, although there are 
slight differences, some of which will be noted in passing. 


I. HISTORY 

In order to understand the present position of Anglican deaconesses it is 
necessary to consider briefly the revival of the Order in the Church of England. 

After the dissolution of the monasteries pastoral, social and charitable work 
had been carried out privately by individual women, including the parish priest’s 
wife and daughters. But one of the factors that led to the revival of the religious 
life in the Church of England was the recognition of the need for Anglican Sisters 
of Mercy doing work comparable to that done by such congregations on the con¬ 
tinent. The first such foundation was made in 1845, and by 1860 there were 
several such Sisterhoods in the Church of England, accepted by many because of 
their external work among the poor and sick, whilst a few who understood the 
principles of the religious life realised that the main-spring was the self-dedication 
and round of worship. 

A need was still felt for women to work on a specifically diocesan and parish 
basis. Bible Women and Parochial Mission Women were beginning to contribute 
valuable work parochially, but they were mainly women of the same class as those 
to whom they ministered and the work of the educated women of the Sisterhoods 
was already seen to be more far-reaching. In 1858 the recently revived Convoca¬ 
tion raised the question of reviving in the Church of England the Order of Dea¬ 
conesses which had played an important part in the life of the early Church. 

In 1858 Dean Howson published a paper arguing for the need of educated 
women to help the parish clergy with their work, especially in poor areas. “Sup¬ 
pose”, he wrote, “that a clergyman had for his fellow-labourers in one of these 
districts... half a dozen Christian women of education and experience, of mature 
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age and settled character, living together for the simple purpose of doing good 
under his direction — how much more abundantly would he be enriched than by 
any sums of money. ... Such a body of Christian women resident on the spot, 
and officially appointed, would prosecute the district-visiting systematically, and 
as a matter of serious duty ; — they would care for the sick and relieve the poor, 
and teach the young in Ragged and other Schools ; and... they would constitute 
the strength and solidity of the Sunday School. ... Above all I think stress 
ought to be laid on the local familiarity with the people around them, and the 
local interest in their appointed work, which would be attained by a body of 
resident diaconesses.” This evoked a reply (in 1861) giving a full account of the 
Paris Deaconess Institution, pointing out not only the work done but the fact 
that the deaconesses had as early as 1841 referred to themselves as “Protestant 
Sisters of Mercy” and dealing with the place of obedience and “engagements” (the 
word “vows” was avoided) in their life. 

But most English knowledge of the continental institutions was of those in 
Germany, and especially Kaiserswerth, where Elizabeth Fry and Florence 
Nightingale, as well as the future superiors of some of the Anglican religious 
communities, had gained experience. It was there that Elizabeth Ferard stayed in 
1858. While there she met some Sisters from the Anglican Community of All 
Hallows, and on return stayed with them at their convent in Norfolk — so that 
from the beginning the ideas of the work of deaconesses and the life of religious 
were woven together in her mind, although in the event the work was to develop 
very differently from that of the Kaiserswerth deaconesses, and only a small pro¬ 
portion of deaconesses were to be called to the religious life also. 

In 1861, she “offered herself” to revive the Deaconess Order in England, and 
commenced a common life with two other women, and in July 1862 she was “set 
apart” as the first deaconess in the English Church. Subsequently Pastor Fliedner 
sent “a highly gifted and thoroughly skilled deaconess” to train the English 
sisters; but the London Institution was intended to be an integral part of the 
diocesan and parochial system, and its rules were therefore adapted to the different 
nature of its work and the peculiarities of the Church of England. 

From the beginning the two ideals of Elizabeth Ferard were present. The Insti¬ 
tution itself included all the deaconesses ; and within it was the smaller Society, 
consisting only of those who dedicated themselves to the work of a deaconess 
within the common life of the Community. The recognition that there were 
women with a vocation to deaconess work but not to community life became 
clearer; in 1868 a distinction was drawn between the Community and the “unat¬ 
tached deaconesses” trained by it. As well as spreading rapidly into other English 
dioceses, the Institution sent deaconesses to Melbourne, New Zealand (a Com¬ 
munity deaconess, who founded the Community of the Sacred Name, which later 
decided not to remain a specifically deaconess Community), Japan and South 
Africa. There was confusion between the Order of Deaconesses and the Sister¬ 
hoods, and successive bishops emphasised the fact of being “grafted into the 
framework of the Church” as the distinguishing aspect of the Deaconess Order. 
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And an increasing effort was made to demonstrate that “unattached deaconesses” 
were not religious, although it was in fact well into this century before this became 
generally accepted, and confusion continued to linger on, encouraged by the dress 
adopted by some deaconesses and also by feeling which died hard that deaconesses 
should be celibate (the last vestige of this was removed in 1965 when the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church of U.S.A. removed from its 
canon 51 the provision that a deaconess should be unmarried or widowed and 
that her appointment should be vacated by marriage). 

Meanwhile, while these attempts were repeated to make it clear that deacones¬ 
ses in general were not religious, the smaller society within the London Institution 
was becoming more clearly a religious community in the full sense of the word ; in 
1887 it started to say the Breviary office, in 1903 a new Constitution was drawn up 
dealing with the Community and common life, and increasingly applying the 
principles of the evangelical counsels, of poverty, chastity and obedience, and in 
1917 the vows embodying these principles were actually taken. This process was 
a deliberate marriage of two distinct vocations (to the religious life and to the 
deaconess order) and not a confusion of the two. 1 


II. THE PRESENT POSITION 

There are thus now two different forms of the deaconess life in the Anglican 
Church. The majority of deaconesses are trained in diocesan or other training 
houses. The basic training is the same as for a woman worker, including both the 
various branches of theology and practical work ; in England the deaconess can¬ 
didate must actually have worked as a lay worker or in some similar work for two 
years before ordination. After ordination these deaconesses live in the parishes 
(or other spheres) in which they work. There is a Central Deaconess House in 
England, with a small residential staff, where deaconesses can stay if they wish, 
but their connection with this (as any continuing connection with their training 
houses) is entirely voluntary and often tenuous or non-existent; some who require 
a link with a resident and continuing community are associates of the Deaconess 
Community and visit the Mother House for rest or relaxation. These “unattached” 
deaconesses usually say the Prayer Book offices of Morning and Evening Prayer, 
either publicly or privately as opportunity offers ; but they are not canonically 
obliged to do this, and if they do it as part of their rule of devotion this is an 
entirely private matter. They take on oath of canonical obedience to the bishop 
(and in England make a declaration of assent to the Thirty-Nine Articles and 
Book of Common Prayer); and in the exercise of their ministry in a parish are 


1 The term “religious life” is used throughout in its technical sense of life lived in 
community under vows (either the vows of obedience, stability, a conversion of life in 
the Benedictine tradition, or those of poverty, chastity and obedience in other traditions) ; 
and the noun “religious” signifies a member of such a community. 
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under the direction of the parish priest in much the same way as a curate. They 
have a distinctive cross, but in England no uniform for general wear, although on 
formal occasion they normally wear navy blue; in church they wear navy blue 
cassock with veil or canterbury cap. In U.S.A. there is a uniform consisting of 
navy blue dress and cape, with which a veil is worn out of doors and a starched 
white cap indoors. They do not take vows, and as had been indicated they are free 
to marry — many regard this as incompatible with the work to which they are 
called, but this is a private matter, and there is at least one instance in England of 
a deaconess licensed to and working in the parish of which her husband is the 
parish priest. 

The total strength of the Order in the Church of England (in addition to the 
deaconesses of the Community of St. Andrew, referred to below) is 230, a few of 
whom are working overseas in Jamaica, Lahore, New Zealand, Singapore and 
elsewhere; there are about 75 members of the Order in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States. In both cases probably about half of the total num¬ 
ber are engaged in active work. No figures are available for the other provinces of 
the Anglican Communion, but there are several hundred deaconesses in the 
diocese of Sydney, and there is also a flourishing deaconess order in Melbourne 
although not so large as that in Sydney. 

Then there is at present one Community of deaconesses who are also religious. 
Here the training for the deaconess order goes hand in hand with the training in 
the religious life (postulancy, novitiate, period under annual vows). The Sisters 
live always in Community, going out from the convent to the parishes or other 
spheres in which they work. They take the same oath of canonical obedience as 
secular deaconesses, and as far as their work is concerned are under the direction 
of their parish priest; but they also owe religious obedience to their superiors in 
the Community. The deaconess cross is embodied in the Community cross, and 
they always wear the religious habit. After their training they take the three vows 
of religion for life, being ordained deaconess at the same service (except in the 
case of a secular deaconess who subsequently enters the Community). The Com¬ 
munity numbers at present 30 fully professed deaconess Sisters. 

The ultimate authority for matters affecting the deaconess order is the Council 
for Women’s Ministry in the Church, which was constituted in 1959 from the 
former Council for the Order of Deaconesses and the Central Council for Women’s 
Church Work, and is responsible for commissioned women lay-workers as well 
as for deaconesses. There is a Deaconess Chapter consisting of all head deacones¬ 
ses (appointed by the bishop of each diocese where deaconesses are working) and 
representative deaconesses from the dioceses. It is charged with the task of main¬ 
taining the ideals of the Order and promoting its right and full use. The Chapter 
considers amongst other things resolutions put up by the Deaconess Conference, 
a meeting open to all deaconesses whether in active work or retired from such 
work; the Conference meets on its own in alternate years and together with the 
conference of lay women workers in the intervening years. 
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III. CANONICAL POSITION 


At the instigation of the Lambeth Conference the Convocations of Canterbury 
and York 1923-1925 formally restored the Order of Deaconesses as “an apostolic 
order of ministry” ; “women admitted thereto are episcopally ordained with 
prayer and the laying-on of hands” ; the same Convocations authorised an official 
“Form and Manner of Making Deaconesses”. Following further discussion at the 
1930 Lambeth Conference the Convocations in 1939-1941 drew up resolutions 
concerning the status and position of deaconesses, which have been embodied in 
the Canons which are now definitive for the Church of England (copies of which 
are attached — see Appendix 2). The Protestant Episcopal Church of the U.S.A. 
in 1965 revised its Canons on deaconesses to bring them broadly into line with the 
resolutions of the Lambeth Conference. 


IV. THE WORK OF DEACONESSES 

The Lambeth Conference defined the work of a deaconess in general terms, 
and this has been put into effect by Canons in the Church of England and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of U.S.A., which also give her authority for certain 
very limited liturgical functions which may be necessary to that work. The whole 
way in which they are phrased indicates that this work is thought of primarily in 
terms of parochial or other similar pastoral work, although it is not limited to 
this. 

Originally the chief work of deaconesses was thought to be nursing, both in 
institutions and domiciliary. From the beginning parish work was also under¬ 
taken (starting in the very poorest areas of London) and this soon came to pre¬ 
dominate. A third type of work was educational, in schools for the children of 
the poor, in day and evening classes for adults, and in training of adolescents for 
domestic work. 

The Australian deaconesses are still engaged largely in nursing and welfare 
work, but in England and the United States nursing is no longer an activity of the 
deaconess order (although the Deaconess Community still maintains a convales¬ 
cent home, and there are deaconesses who are doing pastoral work amongst 
patients in hospital and amongst the nurses). 

Parish work has changed greatly in character in the past 100 years, and has 
partly coalesced with the educational work. In the beginning it included much 
relief of material need — the provision of cheap meals, needlework clubs where 
women could earn a little by making garments to be sold cheaply to the needy, 
instruction of mothers in hygiene and child welfare, care for the aged and those 
whose health had been undermined by chronic malnutrition, and so on. Since 
the coming of the welfare State material destitution has almost entirely disap¬ 
peared, and government agencies have undertaken much of the work formerly 
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undertaken by voluntary bodies. 1 There is still a certain amount of relief work 
amongst those who fall through the interstices of a formal governmental system 
of provision ; but for the most part parish work is now much more pastoral and 
educational, and where there is need for social action it is generally undertaken 
through other agencies and by participation in the local council of social service 
rather than by direct action. 

Deaconesses working in parishes commonly direct Sunday schools and other 
work among children, prepare women and children for the sacraments, direct 
study groups of all kinds, and organise women’s and other meetings. The main 
part of the work is with individuals, and much of the time is taken up in visiting 
people in their homes (as well as the sick in hospital) — work for which women are 
often particularly apt. Here as in other spheres there is a great need for educated 
and theologically trained women to minister to the spiritual famine which has suc¬ 
ceeded the material famine of a century ago. 

Comparable work is carried on in specialist chaplaincies, and there are dea¬ 
conesses working as hospital chaplains’ assistants, in university chaplaincy work, 
and so on. A number also teach (divinity or general subjects) in schools, sometimes 
combining this with pastoral care of the girls. 

All this work may also be carried out by women who are not deaconesses. 
The distinction is not in the sphere of work, whether general or liturgical function, 
which may be exactly the same for a lay worker; it is not even in the degree of 
authorisation, as lay workers also work under the licence (viz. the specific authori¬ 
sation) of the bishop ; the distinction is in the fact of ordination, conveying a life¬ 
long character or status. The other workers referred to may have an equally life¬ 
long sense of vocation ; but when a teacher ceases to teach or a lay parish worker 
to work in a parish, she thereby ceases to be a teacher or parish worker, whereas a 
deaconess continues a deaconess until the end of her life, in whatever work she is 
engaged or even when no longer engaged in any kind of active work. 

V. WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

It seems to the writer (and it must be emphasised that this is purely an expres¬ 
sion of personal opinion) that there are two great questions which deaconesses in 
the Anglican Communion (and indeed all religious working in parishes and lay 
women workers) have to face. 


1 A good deal of institutional work, especially in providing homes for children and 
others in need of a stable background, is still undertaken by specifically Christian bodies 
— religious communities (including the deaconess Community), the Church Army, the 
Church of England Children’s Society, etc. The Church Assembly’s Board for Social 
Responsibility is also concerned for Christian witness in social affairs, and there are 
many other voluntary agencies, some specifically Christian and some not, which meet all 
sorts of special needs (moral welfare, discharged prisoners, vagrants, etc.). But the relief 
of destitution and the meeting of other material needs at the local and non-institutional 
level — which is where the main part of the work of Anglican deaconesses lies — is now 
very largely effected through the National Insurance, National Assistance, and National 
Health services. 
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(1) The first is the question of the work they should be doing, and their training 
for it. 

Mention has been made above of how parish work has been changing since 
the revival of the diaconess order in the Church of England just over a century ago. 
But it is still changing, and will do so more rapidly in the future. There is a growing 
recognition of the need for the specialist ministries and for various types of group 
ministries which can include specialists. This must not replace the “cure of souls” 
in an area or a “parish” such as a factory or hospital, but should go alongside it. 
If they are to continue to be of use to the Church, women must be prepared to 
adapt themselves to these new forms of ministry. 

This will involve amongst other things more specialist training, and already 
there are moves to give women workers (and therefore deaconesses) some slight 
insight into specialist spheres such as pastoral psychology. But it will also demand 
a higher standard of theological training, for the questions which confront society 
and individuals are at root theological questions, and there is a great thirst amongst 
people inside and outside the Church for teaching and discussion such as can be 
given or guided only by people who are thoroughly well-informed theologically 
and who have been taught to think theologically. One of the difficulties is that 
although in many cases women especially deaconesses are exercising a ministry 
complementary to and demanding an equal standard of knowledge with that of 
men, they sometimes do not receive as good a theological education as that of 
the clergy. 

(2) The second is the question of their status and the relationship of their work 
to that of the clergy. 

The ministry of women has been much hampered in the Church of England 
because it has been associated (more closely than is justified by the facts, but not 
without some justification) with the movement for the emancipation of women 
and their freedom to entry into the professions. This both confuses the theological 
issue and starts off on a bad basis as emphasising status rather than opportunity 
of service — a thoroughly unbiblical approach. 

This has particularly affected the deaconess order, in that many have regarded 
it as a first step towards the priesthood of women. The Lambeth Conferences and 
the Convocations of Canterbury and York have constantly emphasised that the 
order of deaconesses is an order sui generis and not part of the threefold ministry 
of Holy Order ; and the wording of the present canons was most carefully con¬ 
sidered by the Convocation of Canterbury in 1952 to make this clear and avoid 
any suggestion that a deaconess is a female deacon. The question of ordination of 
women to the priesthood involves important psychological and sociological, as 
well as theological, issues, and it ought not to confuse the question of the ministry 
already open to them in the order of deaconesses. 

In the past women’s work in the Church of England has been hampered by 
uncertainty as to their position. Now that the position of deaconesses is defined 
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by the Canons, it is possible to put aside questions of status that have formerly 
been disputed, and to concentrate on the work to be done. On this basis a very 
real partnership is already being seen to be possible between the parish clergy and 
their women workers — and especially with deaconesses, whose training and 
standing is assured. This is a partnership of complementarity rather than of 
similarity in the work ; and there are parishes and chaplaincies where the clergy are 
beginning to realise that there are tasks which the deaconess or women worker 
can do better than they can do themselves, and where they give her those tasks 
because they are not set on the defensive by her trying to seize every aspect of the 
parish work out of their hands. In one parish the deaconess in fact instructs the 
young clergy coming to the parish in work with children; in a university chap¬ 
laincy some of the stiffest theological teaching work, as well as much work with 
individuals, is handed over to the deaconess Sister on the staff. But in neither case 
does the deaconess agitate to preach in church or do other things which the clergy 
feel it right in those particular instances to reserve to themselves. 

There are great possibilities of advance in women’s work, and I am sure that 
within my own Church the deaconess order is a great instrument for such advance 
which must be allowed to develop according to the needs of today ; if the deaconess 
today is to take a place comparable to that she had in the early Church she must 
meet the needs of today and not be limited to the work her predecessors undertook 
1,000 or 100 years ago. If she is to measure up to the possibilities, not only must 
the question of training be taken much more seriously than it is at present, but the 
Church as a whole must face a double challenge. On the one hand the clergy, 
both in the councils of the Church and in the parishes, must recognize generally 
that there is work that women can do as well as, or better than, themselves ; and 
they must welcome their ability to do it, and use their gifts to the full. On the 
other hand women themselves must take every opportunity open to them (and 
membership of the deaconess order is a very great opportunity) to serve God with 
the special gifts that he has given them ; and they must serve thus wholeheartedly 
and humbly, and prove both their willingness and their ability to fulfil the ministry 
open to them. 
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Jean M. Fraser 


Deaconesses in Churches of the Reformed and Presbyterian Tradition 


Deaconess work was introduced about eighty years ago in the Presbyterian 
churches of Scotland and rather later in a number of churches of the Reformed 
tradition in England and Ireland, Australia and New Zealand, Canada and U.S.A. 
In many of these churches there is a sense that a point has now been reached when 
questions are being raised for which there is little or no precedent. The oppor¬ 
tunity is welcomed to discuss these with other churches and together to seek the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


ORIGINS 

The form of work which has developed is very different from that of the Con¬ 
tinental churches. The deaconess is a woman trained and commissioned by the 
Church for a ministry which does not include the administration of the Sacra¬ 
ments but which may be evangelistic, social, educational or pastoral, for which 
she is responsible to the church. The three characteristics of continental deaconess 
work—community life, institutional work and the emphasis on nursing—are all 
lacking. This difference is not accidental, for Miss Florence Nightingale, 
founder of British nursing training and Dr. Archibald Charteris, who introduced 
Deaconess work into the Church of Scotland, both knew and valued Kaisers- 
werth. The conditions of society and the nature of church life in Britain, however, 
suggested other lines of development. 

It is important to remember that the emancipation of Roman Catholics in the 
United Kingdom only took place in 1829. There were therefore no Roman 
Catholic religious houses or “sisters of mercy” to suggest a pattern of women’s 
service. In spite of the variety of Free Churches alongside the established Church 
of England there was in fact sufficient unity of national life and general acceptance 
of Christianity for much social concern to be expressed through voluntary organisa¬ 
tions on a non-sectarian or interdenominational rather than a church basis. The 
nursing service is an example of this. 


NURSING 

When after the Crimean War Florence Nightingale undertook the reform of 
hospitals and establishment of nursing training, she laid down that they should be 
non-sectarian, but took it for granted that they would be Christian. Nurses had 
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up lo that time a reputation for immorality and drunkenness. To establish 
new standards Miss Nightingale insisted on the selection only of candidates of 
blameless character who were to be taught to care with skill and intelligence for 
their patients. They lived under conditions of strict discipline (learnt from the 
Army rather than the Church) in a Nurses’ Home and a chaplain was responsible 
for their moral training. 

The pattern she established became general in countries with a British tradi¬ 
tion. While small, specialised hospitals have from time to time been established 
by church groups, these have been exceptional, and all nursing qualifications are 
state-registered. There is therefore no equivalent to the Continental Deaconess 
Hospitals. 


PARISH, RATHER THAN INSTITUTIONAL, WORK 

Hospital reform was therefore on a national basis and removed from the 
church the responsibility for institutional care of the sick. A crying need of the 
time was, however, for the relief of poverty and distress in the sordid and over¬ 
crowded conditions caused by the industrial revolution. A great deal of valuable 
and necessary work was being done by voluntary, non-denominational bodies and 
by interdenominational societies, inspired by the Evangelical Revival. But the 
churches could not abrogate their own responsibility to feed, heal and visit in 
Christ’s name, and to bring the Gospel to people in every situation and social 
group. 

The earliest Presbyterian minister to see how the gifts of women might be 
enlisted in the name of the Church for this service was Dr. A. H. Charteris of the 
Church of Scotland. He knew the “splendid work” of Kaiserswerth and visited it 
and other types of institution in Britain, and he studied reports of work in Ger¬ 
many, Switzerland and France. He also studied the Bible and the history of the 
Church. In 1887, in the course of a series of lectures on The Church of Christ: its 
life and work , he traced the recognition of “women’s work” from Phoebe (Rom. 
16:1) through the history of the Church “proving that the deaconess was not a 
member of a community but the officer of a congregation” and concluding that 
“the deaconess differs fundamentally from the nun and has a scriptural standing, 
although the latter has succeeded in supplanting her”. 1 In introducing his pro¬ 
posals for restoring the office of Deaconess, Dr. Charteris said that for the first 
time in modern Protestant annals this onward step was to be guided by the cor¬ 
porate Church herself, by a system created by her General Assembly and worked 
through her presbyteries and kirk-sessions. The Church was to be the sphere 
within which the Deaconess was to be at home. There was therefore no need for 
a Mother House. 


1 Gordon, Life of Dr. A. H. Charteris , pp. 354/5. 
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NATURE AND SCOPE 


Recognition of Deaconesses by the Church of Scotland was only a beginning 
in a long process of discovering the nature and possibilities of this form of women’s 
work. In the early days the work consisted largely in visiting the homes of the 
poor within a particular areas. This often involved home-nursing and for this 
reason the Deaconess Hospital was built in Edinburgh, to give prospective parish 
workers experience of sick-nursing. But the Deaconess was also intended to be 
the leader of women’s work in the congregation, inspiring and encouraging the 
women members of the churches to work of Christian concern and charity. 
Much institutional and personal work for moral and social welfare was under¬ 
taken by the Church to meet the changing needs of the poor, the deprived, the old 
and those away from home. This developed independently from Deaconess work, 
though today the two are becoming more closely linked. 

In pioneering situations such as in Canada, Australia and New Zealand, the 
resourcefulness and faithfulness of the Deaconess met the spiritual needs of 
scattered or newly settled communities. The separation of Church and State in 
U.S.A. led there to a particular concentration on Christian education and a rather 
different development. 

Over the years, the various churches have found in practice that trained and 
commissioned women with a sense of vocation are used by God in a “helping 
ministry’’ in almost every field of the Church’s work — but especially in its mis¬ 
sion and outreach. The following list, compiled from reports of several churches, 
indicates the variety of gift and skill which is now being used: 

1. In parish work : sharing the leadership of non-sacramental worship, in religious 
education in day- and Sunday school, and in adult Christian education ; home 
and institutional visiting, counselling and pastoral care; 

2. In field work, under the Department of Christian Education, training for 
leadership, experimenting in new methods; 

3. In moral and social welfare : in the relief of need, family welfare, court and 
prison work ; among deprived children, young people in trouble and the aged ; 

4. In home mission work, among minority and immigrant groups, in remote or 
thinly populated areas ; in charge of small parishes ; 

5. In church extension work in new towns and newly developing areas ; 

6. In overseas mission, in nursing, teaching, Christian education and evangelistic 
work and especially in developing women’s leadership ; 

7. In chaplaincy work in schools, colleges and universities ; in industry and the 
armed forces, in prisons and hospitals; 

8. In professional leadership of church organisations, interdenominational move¬ 
ments such as YMCA or Bible Societies, or in ecumenical bodies; 
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9. In theological education, deaconess and lay training colleges and institutes and 
in specialist religious instruction in schools and teacher training colleges. 

This work is distinct from the ministry of Word and Sacraments. It has its own 
professional characteristics which means that it continues as a distinctive ministry 
even when the ministry of Word and Sacraments is open to women. 

In the Church of Scotland, where women are not admitted to the ministry, 
there is provision for women who take the full theological course and qualify as 
Deaconesses, to be licensed to preach, but not to administer the Sacraments. 
This is recognised as an unsatisfactory compromise. If the ministry is eventually 
opened to women, it is expected that some with this qualification will enter the 
ministry, others will wish to continue as Deaconesses. 


TRAINING 
a) Community 

Stress is laid in every country on the value of residential training. This gives 
opportunity for the regular practice of corporate prayer, for corporate decision, 
for living alongside and adapting oneself to the ways of people of different back¬ 
ground and personality, and to close contact with the wider life of the church. 

Practical training, hospitality, social contacts and holidays ensure that com¬ 
munity life is not isolated from the life of the world around. 

There is also the desire not to make Deaconess training self-contained. In some 
cases, Deaconess students with academic qualifications take the same theological 
courses as men preparing for the ministry. It is also increasingly common prac¬ 
tice for those other than ministers who are preparing for the work of the Church 
at home or overseas, whether men or women, to train together, thus expressing 
the sense of “the whole church in the whole world”. In some countries there is a 
common residence for Deaconess students and those taking a normal College or 
university course. In these days, most such residences are international. In such 
ways by the simple fact of living and studying together, some of the barriers 
between men and women, church and world, home and abroad are overcome. 


b) Courses of study 

The statement from the Church of Scotland Scheme for Deaconesses 1962 
probably holds good for other churches too : 

“Every candidate (i.e. for commissioning) must satisfy the Deaconess Board 
that she has a knowledge of the Bible, Christian Doctrine, Church History and an 
understanding of the Church and is able to relate these to individual and corporate 
life to-day, and that she has practical experience and understanding of Christian 
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education and the communication of the Gospel to different ages and groups.” 
With this in common, many take additional training for particular types of work. 

Whether such study is taken at the same level as training for the ministry or at 
a less academic level depends on the capacity of the candidates and the nature of 
their future work. In any case the academic courses are supplemented by prac¬ 
tical training to develop the skills in Christian education, group work, leadership 
training, etc., which belong particularly to the work of a Deaconess. It is under¬ 
stood that anyone undertaking work which has its own professional standards (in 
nursing, teaching, social work, etc.) needs to acquire these apart from the training 
offered by the Church. 


c) Fellowship 

Experience varies as to the later relation of the Deaconess to the training 
institute. In British Methodism, the College is also the place where appointments 
are made, Convocation is held and all Deaconess work is centred. It thus becomes 
a kind of Mother-House. 

In Presbyterian churches responsibility for appointment and oversight usually 
rests with an Assembly-appointed committee. The relationship of the former 
student to the institution is of a more personal and voluntary kind. The con¬ 
tinuing fellowship is expressed through intercession, retreats and reunions. 
Former students are usually represented on the governing body of the training 
college. 


d) New opportunities 

Women are now being sent for training from churches in Asia and Africa. 
On their return they will take over work developed by missionaries. It is a res¬ 
ponsibility of the training institutions to see that they are not “moulded” in 
established patterns but are encouraged to explore different forms of work and 
develop new ways appropriate to the needs and conditions of their own churches 
and countries. 


CELIBACY AND MARRIAGE 

Deaconess work developed at a time when the unmarried woman was a social 
factor in a way which is no longer the case. While Deaconesses have generally 
been unmarried there has been no undertaking in Presbyterian circles to remain so. 
It is widely accepted that marriage is not in itself an obstacle to Deaconess work, 
though it may mean temporary withdrawal. The extent of non-institutional work 
and the absence of community living make the question of marriage less difficult 
than in the case of “community deaconesses”. 
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It may be that the re-adjustment that is being made in e.g. industry, nursing 
and education to make possible the services of married women is also required of 
the Church. 

On the other hand, the special problems of unmarried women need to be taken 
into account: 

a) Loneliness. The lack of a Mother-House may mean that some other form 
of “supporting community” may be of great value. This need is met in some 
measure by the Deaconess Associations, in which Deaconesses meet one another 
for fellowship and common counsel. The Order of Women of the Church of 
South India suggests helpful possibilities. In this order where practical, two or 
more members live together, everyone is committed to a rule of life covering 
personal devotions and the use of time and money; the Order meets for annual 
retreats and has a central house. The desire for fellowship and encouragement 
may also be met in the wider life of the Church. 

b) Commitments. Being unmarried does not necessarily mean being without 
commitment — to a parent, family member or friend. Unlimited mobility cannot 
be taken for granted. 

c) Retirement. When there is no Mother-House, it means that provision has 
to be made for old age by way of pension adequate to cover housing as well as 
personal needs. 


REGULATION OF DEACONESS WORK 

The recognition of Deaconesses by the Church meant as Dr. Charteris foresaw 
that a system had to be created to guide the work. This was done by Act of 
Assembly setting up a Committee responsible for the selection, training, appoint¬ 
ment, terms of service, transfer, etc., of the Deaconess, and for raising funds for 
her support. In some churches, this task was further remitted to a Committee of 
Women and the work of Deaconesses was seen as an aspect of Women’s Work, 
but that stage seems to be rapidly passing. The work is now directed by an Assem¬ 
bly Committee on which sit ministers, elders, women and representatives of the 
Deaconesses themselves. Such a Committee has close relation with the various 
Boards and Departments (Home Mission, Overseas Mission, Youth, etc.) within 
which many Deaconesses work. The Deaconesses have their own Association or 
Council with direct access to the Assembly Committee, and through it to the 
General Assembly. 

Efforts are being made to make the process of appointment and transfer of 
Deaconesses approximate more closely to that of ministers appointed to similar 
work. The commissioning of a Deaconess is done by a Presbytery and it is to 
Presbytery that she is responsible for life and doctrine. 
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AUTHORISATION 


Much discussion goes on as to the manner and meaning of the service by 
which a Deaconess is set apart and authorised by the Church for her work. 

In the Presbyterian Church of New Zealand, the word “ordination” has been 
used from the beginning (1904), following the practice of the Presbyterian Church 
of Victoria (Australia). The Church of Scotland “commissions” its Deaconesses. 
The United Church of Canada “designates” them. In all cases, the emphasis is on 
the “office” rather than on an “Order”. Certain elements in the Church of Scot¬ 
land, who favour a change from “commissioning” to “ordination” would justify 
this on the grounds that the word is used also of the “ordination” of Elders. It 
does not therefore necessarily imply admission to an Order of sacramental ministry 
but merely to a recognised “office” in the Church. 

Whatever the word used, it is generally understood that the status conferred 
is for life (unless doctrine or morals require disciplinary action). This raises ques¬ 
tions about the relation between the status of a Deaconess and the work she does, 
and the part she should play in a Deaconess Council or Association when she 
retires or when her work lies outside the control of the Church. 


RELATION TO THE COURTS OF THE CHURCH 

In the Presbyterian view of Church Order, there is only one order of ministry : 
that of Word and Sacraments. In some churches this is open to women, in others 
not. There is therefore no hierarchy of persons, but there is a hierarchy of courts ; 
that of the Session for the local church, the Presbytery for an area, the Synod or 
General Assembly, governing the total life of the Church. The “people” arc 
represented in each of the Courts by Elders who are ordained to their office in the 
local congregation. In most churches, but not all, the eldership is open to women. 
The question now arises as to the place of the Deaconess in these Courts. 

If she is in parish work, the nature of her work and her knowledge of the con¬ 
gregation suggest that she should have a seat on the Session. Whether in parish 
work or not, her training and commissioning suggest that she should at least be 
eligible to take her place in the higher Courts of the Church. But to do this would 
mean either to introduce another element into the ministry or to include among 
the elders those who do not in fact represent the “lay” element in the Church. The 
Presbyterian Church of England decided in 1965 that Deaconesses should take 
their place in the Courts of the Church by right of their office, thus introducing a 
third element into the Government of the Church : Ministers, Deaconesses and 
Elders. In other churches, this is still a matter for discussion. It thus becomes part 
of the ecumenical debate about the nature of the ministry, along with the discus¬ 
sion about the office of bishop and of deacon. 
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DEACONESS AND OTHER CHURCH WORKERS 


A question much discussed in Canada and elsewhere is the relation of Dea¬ 
conesses to other full-time women church workers. These may be doing the 
same work as Deaconesses in many fields. They may not have taken the same 
theological training but are otherwise at least as well equipped professionally, and 
are as devoted to the Christian cause, yet they are given a different “status”. The 
United Church of Canada seeks to minimise the sense of difference by creating a 
Fellowship of Deaconesses and other Women Workers with local units which 
meet for devotion and the sharing of interests. 

There seems however to be a valid distinction. Deaconesses have elected, 
under a sense of vocation, to prepare for their work by a special training which is 
offered by the Church. They are then commissioned by the Church for their work. 
Those who are not so trained and commissioned may find in some respects greater 
freedom, in others a certain limitation. A similar distinction would hold good in 
any other activity with professional requirements, but it is particularly acute in 
the Church where the relation of ministry and laity is also under debate, and raises 
the question of the nature of the authorisation given by the Church to the Dea¬ 
coness. 


DEACONESS AND LAITY 

At a time when the relation of ministry and laity is under debate and when 
Deaconess recruits are few, the question is raised whether there should be any 
distinctive “church occupations” or whether the church’s ministry to the world is 
not better expressed through lay activity. The recognition of Deaconess work 
does nothing to take away from the importance of the laity. In fact the conse¬ 
quence of a new sense of lay responsibility usually leads to a new demand for 
Christian training. 


THE FUTURE 

The work the Deaconess movement has developed in Presbyterian churches 
means that it cannot be compared as regards size or influence with the Continental 
Mother-Houses. Active Deaconesses in the United Church of Canada and the 
Church of Scotland are less than 100; in the Presbyterian Churches of England 
and Ireland less than 20. While the Continental houses are seeking to adapt to 
new insights and conditions, the church-related Deaconesses have been largely pre¬ 
occupied with discovering their place in the life of their churches. The last years 
seem to have seen a clarification of their position after many years of experiment 
and constant re-examination. The present “Deaconess Scheme” of the Church of 
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Scotland 1 was approved in 1962 and the Deaconess Board has asked that it be 
given at least five years without amendment so that it may be thoroughly tested. 

Trends in Church and society are raising questions with close bearing on 
Deaconess work. In relation to church unity, many Presbyterian churches are 
involved in conversations with a view to unity with Episcopal churches. As the 
nature of the ministry is re-examined to incorporate both episcopal and presby- 
terian features, the freedom of women to hold ecclesiastical office in the united 
church should be considered. Equally, as the place of deacons is considered, the 
work of Deaconesses should be taken into account. 

All churches are concerned with their mission in the world and the relation to 
this of ministry and laity. Forms of team ministry are being explored in which 
Deaconesses should take their place. But the churches in many countries and 
situations know that they cannot make their ministry dependent on full-time 
salaried personnel. Those who are trained and commissioned for ministry or 
mission may earn their living in secular occupations. This may mean that Chris¬ 
tian community life and personal Christian discipline take on new relevance not 
merely for Deaconesses but for the whole Church. 

Changes in social practice are also affecting Deaconess work. Women are 
marrying early and re-entering professional life at a later age, bringing with them 
a wealth of experience. The Church should not be deprived of this. Not only is it 
proving difficult to recruit young Deaconesses, but much of the work they are 
called to do would benefit by married experience. 

The social services have become highly specialised in some countries. In 
others they are developing rapidly and with the support of public funds. They 
offer an attractive field of service to many women who might otherwise think of 
Deaconess work. The churches need to consider their relation to these services : 
whether they will develop their own specialised ministries, or cooperate with secular 
agencies, or encourage and train Christians to fulfil their vocation within the 
public services. 

It seems that Deaconesses themselves have gone as far as they are able in 
clarifying their own sense of purpose and part in the life of the Church. Now it is 
for the churches to take the services of women into account as they continue to 
explore “mission and ministry of the whole Church as the people of God, both 
ordained and lay, in their worship, fellowship and action in the world”. 2 


1 Available from the Deaconess Board, 121 George Street, Edinburgh 2, Great 
Britain (see also Appendix 3). 

2 From the Report on Anglican-Presbyterian Conversations, p. 1, SPCK London, 
1966. 
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Betsy K. Ewing 


The Ministry of Deaconesses in the Free Church Tradition 
such as the Methodists in the United States 


I. 

The ministry of the deaconess in the free church tradition, such as The Metho¬ 
dist Church in the United States, can be understood only to the extent that one 
becomes acquainted with the background from which it has emerged historically 
and culturally. It must also be noted that the term “diaconate” or “diaconic 
service” is one that is not a part of the vocabulary on intrinsically understood by 
the congregations of American Methodism. This does not preclude, however, the 
fact that congregations or Methodists as a church body are committed to the task 
of being reconciling agents through which the love of God may manifest itself in 
the lives of persons — a mission to which it is wholly committed with the world 
being its parish. 

The deaconess movement in American Methodism emerged during the latter 
part of the 19th century with the church’s recognition of the increasing social 
problems confronting people, especially women and children, who were a part of 
a rapidly growing and expanding nation. The prevailing conditions aroused the 
church’s awareness of its responsibility in ministering to this segment of society 
and also the need for trained women to share in this task which to a large extent 
lay outside the abilities and opportunities of the male clergy. 

The work of the deaconess had already been introduced in the United States 
in 1849 when Pastor Theodor Fliedner accompanied by four German deacones¬ 
ses came to the United States at the invitation of Pastor William Passavant, a 
Lutheran minister in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Pastor Passavant had visited 
Kaiserswerth, Germany, and had become enthralled by the work of Pastor Flied¬ 
ner who had restored the apostolic office of deaconess and had established a 
training center unrelated to the institutional church for the purpose of preparing 
women for service in Christ’s name to women and children who where the victims 
of social conditions of the area. Pastor Passavant envisioned a similar program in 
the Lutheran Church in America and in 1850 Miss Katherine Louise Martens 
was the first American woman to be consecrated a deaconess. 

As the deaconess movement spread in Europe and as it struggled to become of 
age in the Lutheran Church in America, The Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States was awakening to a new awareness of its responsibilities to the 
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people to whom it ministered. New social problems were confronting the church 
and society, problems which had not been previously faced. The changing social 
situations of the period called for the church to pioneer in unprecedented ways of 
meeting the social, physical and spiritual needs of the people. Sensing certain 
needs in the lives of women and children, the church recognized its need for 
women with a loving concern for people and who were trained with special skills, 
to assume responsibility for this ministry. Young women responded with a desire 
to serve, but few, if any, were already trained to assume the responsibilities which 
confronted this ministry of the church. 

As is often the case, when the need and circumstances arise, someone responds 
and in 1872 Mrs. Lucy Rider Myer, a well-educated young woman conceived the 
idea of a school to train young women for services for which the church felt a 
responsibility. In October, 1885, the Chicago Training School welcomed its first 
class. Three years later, in 1888, the General Conference of The Methodist 
Episcopal Church recognized the school as a part of its church policy, and author¬ 
ized the office of deaconess in the church. 

From 1880 through the early decades of the 20th century the story of the 
Methodist deaconess was an exciting one as Methodist women rallied to assume 
responsibility and leadership in extending and strengthening the witness of the 
church through educational, social welfare and medical agencies as well as the 
local parish. The idea of women serving the church on a full-time basis spread 
through the country and after a spirited discussion the General Conference of 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, established the office of deaconess and 
its first five deaconesses were consecrated in 1903. The Methodist Protestant 
Church, a third branch of this denominational body which became divided during 
the period of Civil War in American history, authorized the office of deaconess in 
1908. 

In 1940 these three branches of American Methodism united to form the 
Methodist Church. The work of the deaconesses in the uniting churches varied 
as did the administrations of each. Uniting the respective administration and 
projecting the type of program necessary for the future called for an understanding 
of the role of the deaconess, a comprehension of the nature of the mission of the 
church and wisdom to discern the type of administration necessary to continue 
such a ministry, one which had become a vital part of the church in the past. 

Through the pioneering efforts of the Methodist deaconesses extensive pro¬ 
grams were initiated involving the creation and development of social welfare 
institutions related to the church. Such institutions included homes for children 
whose families had deserted them or who were in the custody of the courts ; com¬ 
munity centers and settlement houses in growing and congested areas; hospitals, 
schools and work among minority groups and people in isolated rural and moun¬ 
tainous communities. In addition deaconesses were an integral part of the staffs 
of local congregations in small and large communities, in urban and rural areas, 
assisting the pastor in the development of leadership among persons in the con- 
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gregations and in various aspects of the Christian education program designed to 
nurture the young and the old in the Christian life. 

Thus is a glimpse of the history of the American Methodist deaconess move¬ 
ment, a movement which joined with the Lutherans, Episcopalians, Evangelical 
and Mennonite churches in America to provide a channel through which dedicated 
and trained women could witness to the Christian faith under the direction and 
guidance of the Church. 

Today the Commission on Deaconess Work, an interboard agency of the 
Methodist Church administered through the National Division of the Board of 
Missions, has the responsibility for recommending programs for the promotion 
and interpretation of the office of deaconess, possible new fields of service, and 
new approaches to meet the needs of the present day. It recommends policies 
and procedures regarding the administration of the office of deaconess as it relates 
to various boards and agencies of the church and recommends standards pertain¬ 
ing to personnel practices. It recommends programs of continuing education and 
enrichment of the deaconess and works in cooperation with the Joint Committee 
on Missionary Personnel of the Board of Missions in the recruitment and training 
of deaconesses. The thirty-five member Commission is chaired by a bishop of the 
church and is composed of deaconesses, ministers and lay women representing 
various phases of the work of the church. 

While the diaconate of women flourished on the European Continent, its 
transplanted kinsman in America has struggled for acceptance and recognition as 
a channel for service for women. For one thing the temperament of the American 
mind and the role of the religious institution was quite different from that found 
on the European Continent. Secondly, the place of women in both cultures has its 
differences. Thirdly, in Europe, the diaconate was largely separate from the life 
of the State-owned church. Its members, on the whole, had a community life 
centered in a motherhouse where the spiritual, educational and social needs of the 
deaconess were met, and the task of the deaconess was to serve the civil as well as 
the religious institution. 

In America the excitement of the unknown frontiers, the emphasis on indi¬ 
vidualism and freedom, characteristic of a democratic society, created a different 
type of environment for the development of the deaconess movement. The 
American woman had a greater freedom of movement and was more independent 
in nature. In spite of the cultural and religious differences, the Lutherans, the 
Mennonites and the Evangelicals patterned their deaconess programs very much 
after the German motherhouse system. Although The Methodist Church estab¬ 
lished deaconess homes in some of the larger cities in the eastern part of the United 
States, the motherhouse system was never a part of its philosophy and program. 

A fourth factor was that the church life on the two continents was also different. 
In Europe the state-owned church looked largely to the diaconate for professional 
leadership with little emphasis on the need to involve the laity. In America the 
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voluntary lay participation of men and women was at the heart of the life of the 
church, a factor which has played an increasingly important role in American 
Protestantism. 

The 1964 Discipline of The Methodist Church authorizes the office of deaconess, 
an office which is organically a part of The Methodist Church. This office entitles 
a woman to serve The Methodist Church through any of its agencies in the United 
States and its dependencies, in any capacity for which she is spiritually, profes¬ 
sionally and emotionally qualified, and which does not require full clergy rights. 
As a person commissioned by a bishop the deaconess serves under the direction 
and guidance of the church and is responsible to it. Her relationship is to the 
Methodist Church and she is seated in the annual conference, a geographical 
administrative unit of the church of which there are ninety-four. It is through 
her relation to the annual conference and to the Commission on Deaconess Work 
that the deaconess has a voice in affairs affecting the life of the Church. The 
annual appointment of the deaconess is made in consultation with the employing 
agency and the deaconess, taking into consideration the need for a certain type 
of ministry and her qualifications for it. Her appointment is read by the Bishop 
at a session of the Annual Conference, upon recommendation of the Commission 
on Deaconess Work and confirmation of the National Division. 

Today the scope of the ministry of the deaconess is as vast as the abilities she 
has to offer. It is a broad as The Methodist Church dares to involve itself on the 
frontiers of need in the lives of persons, and on the growing edges of opportunities 
which emerge from the problems created by the technological and spacial age in 
which the church finds itself and which are affecting the spiritual and social 
development of people. Methodist deaconesses in America are serving today as 
teachers in mission schools and on church college campuses where they are giving 
guidance to an explosive generation of young people struggling to discover who 
they are, to understand the world in which they live and to face the responsibility 
which is theirs as free agents in a democratic society founded in the Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition ; deaconesses are serving on the staffs of church related social welfare 
agencies, exploring ways of assisting the culturally and economically deprived 
person to gain a sense of dignity and self-respect as a person in a depersonalized 
society. As trained medical personnel deaconesses bring technical skills and a 
quality of life necessary to serve the needs of the physically and emotionally 
disabled ; as parish workers and Christian educators in inner-city, urban and 
suburban churches they are responsible for guiding and programming experiences 
and opportunities which will further the religious development and Christian 
nurture of persons of all ages. 

To wear this mantle of Christian responsibility and witness, the Methodist 
deaconess must be spiritually committed to the Christian faith and have a desire 
to share and communicate this faith through her vocation. Such a commitment 
requires that she be academically prepared and professionally trained to share in 
a serving ministry through a given vocational discipline. Basic preparation includes 
graduation from an accredited college or university plus whatever training is 
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necessary to meet the stated requirements of the profession through which she is 
to serve. In addidion she must be well grounded in a biblical and theological 
understanding and interpretation of the Christian faith, and the mission to which 
God calls His people in a problem-infested world. This latter requirement 
generally is met through graduate work and is taken in a seminary or college 
designed to fulfil this purpose. 

The American Methodist deaconess today does not wear a garb or live within 
a community of deaconesses for she recognizes that her witness must be as a 
member of society in which she lives and among the people with whom she works. 
The feeling of individualism and personal independence also fosters within the 
deaconess the need to develop a sense of personal responsibility for herself, a 
characteristic of a maturing Christian and one that she finds easier to communicate 
to others if at the same time she is experiencing it herself. 

This sense of independence, for many, is more readily made possible as a 
result of the decision of the Commission on Deaconess Work that the salary of 
the deaconess be determined and paid by the employing agency. In its early 
history the deaconesses of the Methodist Church and its predecessor organizations 
were paid a small monthly cash allowance plus room and board. In the minds of 
many this deprived the deaconess of her sense of individuality and personal dignity 
placing her in a dependant role rather than one in which her own sense of personal 
worth and responsibility could be developed and enhanced. 

Today the salary of the American Methodist deaconess is determined by the 
agency of the church which employs her. Although there is no maximum, the 
Commission on Deaconess Work recommends to an employing agency that in 
determining the salary of the deaconess consideration should be given to academic 
training and years of experience, skill and competence, responsibility and com¬ 
plexity of work and the cost of living in the area. This recommendation is in 
keeping with the 1964 Discipline of The Methodist Church which states that a Lay 
Personnel Committee should “insure for employees of the church rights and 
considerations at least no less than those representative of enlightened and Chris¬ 
tian policies now commonly practiced by secular institutions”. 

In regard to marriage, a deaconess may retain the office of deaconess after 
marriage as long as she is available for a full-time appointment. Few deaconesses, 
however, assume this dual role both of which are noteworthy in their own right 
and in which there should be no conflict of interest in terms of one’s Christian 
commitment and responsibility. 

Since 1954 the American Methodist Deaconesses through the Commission on 
Deaconess Work have been affiliated with the International Federation of Dea¬ 
conesses, an ecumenical body whose membership includes deaconesses from 
seventeen countries. Though there are differences in the organizational structure 
and the framework in which each member body functions, the basic purposes for 
which each exists is mutually shared by all. 
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II. 


As the American Methodist Deaconess Movement anticipates the future in 
light of its historical background and amidst the church’s ferment and struggle for 
renewal in contemporary society, new paths of service and a renewed concept of 
the ministry of the deaconess must be conceptualized and actualized. 

A major problem relative to the deaconess today is in defining the basic and 
distinctive role of the deaconess in the life and work of the church in relation to the 
increasing number of non-commissioned lay women and lay men who are entering 
full-time church-careers. This question is one that concerns not only Methodists 
but the Lutherans, the Protestant Episcopal Church, the Evangelicals and the 
Mennonites, the only other denominational groups in the United States which 
have deaconesses. Unless the role of the deaconess can be justified in terms of 
quality, spirit and function, grave doubts could be raised in terms of its future 
place in the life of the Church. 

Another factor influencing the rule of the deaconess is the fact that since 1956, 
The Methodist Church has granted full clergy rights to women. There are some, 
mainly male members of the clergy, who feel that it is through the ordained rela¬ 
tionship with the church that one can render her most effective serving ministry. 
This is not generally accepted by others, mostly women and lay men, who feel that 
though ordination has its place and fulfills a function, ordination is not basic to 
fulfilling one’s diaconic responsibilities. 

The time and economic needs are also realistic factors, as ordination requires 
a certain educational background apart from the educational requirements that 
one might need in meeting the professional standards necessary to fulfilling the 
responsibilities of the vocation through which the person is to serve such as 
medicine, education or social work. Unless the woman is going to serve in a 
capacity requiring full clergy rights, ordination is not, therefore, necessary. 

Fundamental to the understanding and comprehension that the deaconess 
must have of her contemporary role is an understanding of and familiarity with 
the word dicikonia and her identification with it. As stated in the beginning, 
American Methodists do not have a “speaking acquaintance” with this word used 
widely by the churches of the European Continent and which refers to the serving 
ministry of the Church which springs from an active faith in God and the power 
of His love. Professionalization and specialization play a very important role in 
the life of the American institution including the church. This is all the more 
reason why there must be a diaconate within the body of Christ whose major 
responsibility is to remind the Church of its prophetic ministry and service in 
Christ’s name and to share in the continuing nurture and development of the 
people in the Christian faith. It is only to the extent that the deaconess today sees 
her calling in this light that the office of deaconess can be justified and be a bul¬ 
wark within the life of The Methodist Church with its emphasis upon the ministry 
of the laity in the scattered church. Such an office requires a woman embued with 
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the spirit of Christ and zealous in her witness as she is confronted by the voids 
in life created by man’s separateness from God and from his neighbor. 

Providing such a corps of women workers for the Church will require a more 
intense and selective procedure of recruitment; it will require the development of 
a creatively designed educational program rooted in the understanding and 
acceptance of one’s diaconic responsibilities and her relationship to the diaconate ; 
it will call for imaginative thinking and planning relative to a program of con¬ 
tinuing education designed to assist the deaconess in her spiritual and professional 
growth and enrichment. 

Fundamental to all will be the recognition on the part of the deaconess herself, 
that she must be wholly and completely committed to Christ in all of life, aware 
of the sacrifices it will require in terms of her own personhood. It will also require 
a life rooted in disciplines of the mind and spirit that will nurture and enrich the 
life she offers to God as a channel through which He may act. 

The role of women in the life of the Church and as a member of the American 
social system is under continual study. The emergence of the rights of women in 
the mid-twentieth century America and the recognition of the vast national resource 
of womanpower available through the energies, talents and potential of women 
calls for the church in America to be cognizant of the contribution which women 
can make, and the perspective which they bring in dealing with matters of eternal 
and contemporary significance in the life and ministry of the Church. 

Ours is a future-oriented society and the Church in America in accepting its 
diaconic responsibilities must come to grips with the role of women and the place 
of women in the diaconate. At the same time the deaconess must daily confront 
her responsibilities to the Church, through the office offered to her, and as a 
member of the diaconate. 
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Mary I. Levison 


The Development of Deaconess Service in the “Younger” Churches 
Some Personal Impressions 


I have been asked to give some impressions of, and reflections upon, the 
growth of the deaconess movement in the “younger” Churches of Africa and Asia. 
I must first explain that I can only offer an account of what I have seen in Ghana 
and India and a few reflections on the significance of these movements. 


I. AFRICA 

I take Ghana as a type of a West African country in which the Church is 
well established and vigorous, though faced with problems which are immense for 
its meagre resources. The Presbyterian Church of Ghana (one of the main Pro¬ 
testant Churches and planning union with the Anglican, Methodist and Evan¬ 
gelical Presbyterian Churches 1 has started to ask the question : “How can the 
Church use trained women in its service ?” This is largely a pragmatic approach, 
and rightly so : the Church has an immense task and should mobilise all possible 
resources for its fulfilment. 

There are already certain established patterns of women’s service in the Church 
in Ghana, all of them, naturally enough, imported from the West. There is what 
is known as “women’s work”, that is to say women’s organizations in the con¬ 
gregations ; and trained women have been used as organisers for these groups on 
a national or provincial basis. Then there are in Ghana deaconesses from the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe who are nursing sisters and work in hospitals or other institutions. 
Thirdly, there has been an attempt to establish celibate religious communities, 
which have to some extent taken root in the Roman Catholic Church, who accept 
novices in their teens, but not in the Protestant Church, where the feeling is that 
this form of religious life cuts right across the Ghanaian concept of woman as 
wife and mother. 

Here, in fact, is the rub, so far as women’s service is concerned : the normal 
pattern of life for a woman is marriage and child-bearing, and the fact that mar- 


1 The proposed Basis of Union, Revised Edition 1965 (available from the Church 
Union Committee, P.O. Box 919, Accra, Ghana) mentions in § VII “the ministry of 
women” and says : “It will be the duty of the united Church, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, to shape the future development of this diaconate.” 
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riage ties may be sometimes alarmingly loose does nothing to simplify the posi¬ 
tion. The Church has to ask itself what offers of service it is prepared to accept — 
single, married and widowed ? What about the separated woman ? What about 
the single woman with children ? And how can such offers of service best be made 
use of while still safeguarding the Christian home and family life ? 

Realistically, the Church in Ghana narrows down its basic question about the 
use of trained women, and asks, “How can the Church best train and use the 
women who are prepared to make themselves available (in a variety of marital 
status), and to what ministry can it set them in its parish and congregational 
structure?” “Women’s work”, hospitals, communities may make their claims, 
but it is largely the congregations of the Church which have to face the new 
demands of urbanization, of resettlement villages and so on. The answer which 
the Presbyterian Church of Ghana is beginning to envisage is that women may 
be trained as parish workers, given the title “Deaconess” and commissioned to a 
ministry which is pastoral, teaching, evangelistic, concerned to make use of the 
women’s skills of homecraft and child care, hygiene and cookery as well as the 
churchly skills of Bible knowledge and the teaching of the faith. Four such dea¬ 
conesses have already been commissioned, and a start has been made in working 
out the idea. 

Many questions are left open : the proper form of organization and the pos¬ 
sibility of some form of community life have still to be worked out; the question 
of the ordination of women to the Ministry is in abeyance until the Union of the 
Churches has been effected, and allied with that is the question of the opportunity 
for full theological education. But a beginning has been made in the establishment 
of a pattern of service for women in the congregational life of the Church, in 
partnership with the Ministry. 

In other countries in Africa similar or allied developments are afoot, and 
some are much farther advanced. 1 For example, in Nigeria the Presbyterian 
Church now has a body of trained “Church Sisters” working in the parishes and 
carrying responsibility for a significant part of the work, not only among women 
and young people. Elsewhere, the question of African women taking over what 
women missionaries have started is being explored in a wide variety of forms 
whether parish, hospital or social work, and whether or not the name “deaconess” 
is coming to be used. 


II. INDIA 

In India the situation is rather different. Here, too, the question of women’s 
service is being faced, but under a rather different form. In India women, whether 
married or single, have by quite remarkably rapid strides attained for themselves 


1 See Christian Women of Africa Share in Responsibility , report of a consultation held 
in Kampala in 1963, World Council of Churches, Geneva, 1964. 
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